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€ONRITIONS. — 


sesday, at Two Dollars a year, if paid in advance 
to the Publishers or Agents ‘within one month 
after the commencement Zio Dollars 
and Fifty Cents if paid within six months; and 
Three Dollare if paid at the expiration of the 


Subsctiption received for a shorter term: 
thanoneyear, 


. British and_.Foreign Bible Society. —F 


a ater ‘of the Scriptures were issued 
‘ years and a half—chiefly 


«Chi and Mal for cifculation among 
I aba in China and the: 


ighbouring kingdoms. inese Scrip- 
ta 21 roiames has frequent 
inconvenient to disperge them 
than jn small The 
friendly and even kin reception,” the.Com- 
mittee ark, ‘* with w:hich the missionaries 
have unifurinly been met, the cheerfulness, 
and not/unfrequently the s‘rong feelings of 
gratityde, with which the Scriptures have been 
rectived, are truly gratifying.” Anew Malay 

in the Arabic charac- 
ter, has been printed at Singapore-—At Ma- 
laceé, blocks are cutting for a: new edition of 
the Scriptures in Chineses the New Testa- 
ment is finished afd in circulation: the Old 
had proceeded nearly to the end ef the Psa! ms: 
this edition. i@amuch admired; and is quite 
e both in type and execution, to the best: 
native books—To Pinang, 500 Malay Bibles 
have been sent. 


Religious Tract Society.—Several Tracts 
have beef prepared for circulation in Siam, and 
@ fount of types ordered at Singapore from Cal- 
inese Tracts | 


or. 60 junks which trade between that island 
and the continent: the total number of Chinese 
Tracts issuedfrom Singapore, during the last 
tweyéars and a half, was 44,000; of the Sheet 
‘Tracts about 20,000. Among the Malays 
1$000'Tracts and 8000 handbills had been 

cibyted, in part at Singapore, but chiefly 

the various quarters of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago; The Society sent in the year, 98 
reams 6f printing paper, 6,009 English Tracts 


ea 25,576 Tracts were issued in the year: 
many offthese were carried into China: the 
expense was defrayed by the Society, and a 
er grant of 1007. has been made. The 
pres continues to be actively employed—A 
urther supply of publications has been sent to 
inang= it, Burmah 24 reams of paper have 
been sett; and 9000 English Tracts for the 
British troops. 


Education.—There were, at the latest dates 
2 schools in Operation at Malacca, as follows 
—Boy’s free school with 156 scholars, and 
girl’s free school with 70 scholars, both schools 

rincipally supported by governmept—Seven 
or Chinese boys, with 240 to 250 scholars, 
chiefly at the charge of the London Missiona- 
ry Society—Six for Chinese girls, with 68 
scholars under the superintendence of Miss 
Wallace, who also continues in charge of the 
girls’ free school: these schools, and those 
which follow, are supported chiefly by private 
contributions—One for Malay boys; and an- 
other with 27 girls—One for Tamul boys; and 
another with 29 girls—Three Portugese 
schools, with 98 boys and 76 girls—Malacca is 
exceediugly prolific in children. The schools 
are flourishing: Christian books are more or 
lesp'used in each of them. 


London Missionary Society. 


Siam.—“ What has been accomplished,” 
the Di 


rey = 


descendants. The 
means of 


pes at station fe 
liffusingsthe knowledge o 
ist thraugh eas Asia-~‘ On a review of 

the.past year,” Mr. Kidd 


the missi uri 
in Mateh, I feel 
habled to state that it has assumed a more 


| decidedly favourable aspect than heretofore. 


ledge is evidently on the increase: more 
just views of divine truth are entertained. 

uspicion and distrust are giving place :to.con- 
fidence, and the former death-like stillness, in 
vegard.to spiritual things, is now, in some de- 
ree, superseded by a spirit of inquiry and 
xed attention, so much. so that my mind is of- 
ten. refreshed rather than otherwise by my 


visits to.the people. 


Pinang.—An island off the coast of the Ma- 


| lay Peninsula: inhabitants about 40,000, chief- 


‘ly Chinese and Malays. Mr. Beighton, who’ 


| continues in charge of the Malay department, 


has from 40 to 60 hearers on Sunday morning, 
and has also two week day services: ‘he visits: 


| the Malays; and though he laments that little 
apparent good has been effected among them, yet 


a favourable impression onthe minds of some 
gives hope of better success.. Mr. Dyer con- 
tinues his visits ‘to the ‘houses of the Shinese,| 
ani ‘his addresses to them in the Bazaar: “1. 
write,” he says, “ with pleasure, as things have 
taken a more interesting turn:” of his daily 
visits to the Bazaar he says, “ Immediately on 
my arrival, Iam by a groupe of 
tients, whom I supply with medicines, granted 
by Government on my application. I perceive 
that this has already had some influence on the 
minds ofthe people, as many of them now be- 
lieve that I have ng sinister end in view. 
ter distributing medicines for a limited time, I 
remain to converse with the Chinese, and for. 
this purpose I go again in the evening.. Some 
of these seasons have refreshed me much, and 
my mind has been encouraged iin this interest- 
ing work.”*—There are 5 Malay schools, one of 
which contains a considerable number of fe- 
males; and one for Chinese boys. 


— 


Religious Miscellany. 


The Manifestation of Christ a 
| blessing to the Werld. | 


denominated darkness, the morning of the 
Gospel was truly styled the light of grace and 
salvation. ‘The appearance of Jesus and the 
publication of his truths changed the aspect of 
the world. Then truly, ‘sthose who sat in 
darkness saw a great light,” then, there sprang 
up light to them “who sat in the region of 
the shadow of death. A rule was now fur- 
nished by which to judge of the character of 
human actions, and men could more easily 
perceive their duties. 


lence of our nature,—humility,—forbearance, 


mandment emphaticall 


of things to the world. All these virtues, as 
we now understand them, were unknown or 
despised by the wisest pagans. Pride and 
revenge were encouraged as proofs of spiritand 
contempt of danger,—while the poor, the un- 
fortunate and suffering were deemed unworthy 
of the care and kindness of those who were 
free from want or distress. How different is 
the state of things introduced by the Gospel. 
‘The meekest and most forgiving is most be- 
loved. ‘The poor and ignorant are instructed 
and comforted, and those who devote them- 
selves to such works, find an enjoyment wholly 
unknown to the world before. It is not now 
disgraceful, as it once was, to assist the needy. 
And though the law of Christian kindness is 
in these days often violated, and though the 
principles of our faith do not produce all the 
delightful results which are desired, still it 
will not be denied that they are calculated to 
produce them. The condition of servants, and 
prisoners has been most materially improved, 
and the ravages of war, have been meliorated 
to an interesting extent.. The moral aspect of 
the world has been infinitely improved; while 
the great truths relating to the future condi- 
tion of the soul have been made satisfactory, 
and the mind reposes with tranquility and joy 
upon those hopes which are opened by the 
manifestation of Jesus, as the Saviour of the 
world. 

Connected, too, with the blessings flowing 


Messrs. Gutzlaff 
and Tomlin, tee “es t of ae inhabitants | from this event, we may contemplate that state 


of Siam, and which may be regarded in the 
light of a preparatory work, affords cause for 
gratitade aad praise to the Father of Mercies. 


An English and Siamese_dictionary has been 


prepared, which will be®useful to future mis- 
sionaries. The whole New Testament has 
been translated....Considering the importance 
of Siam, its relation to China, the advantage 
with which Chinese books may be distributed 
among its inhabitants, and desirous also to 
avail themselves of every favourable opening 
gn divine Providence for enlarging their sphere 
of operation in that part of the world, as well 
as strengthening the stations already occupied, 
the directors have resolved to commence a reg- 
ular mission to Siam.”? ‘Two missionaries are 
under preparation with this view. 


| _Singapere.—A British Island at the south- 
ernextremity of the Peninsula of Malacca: 1n- 
hab. i& Jan. 1830 were 12,213 males and 


4,421 females; nearly three-fourths of whom 
are Malays.and Chinese. Malay preaching is 
continted in. the chapel: from 30 to 50 at- 
tend# chiefly scholars. On Sunday morning, 
from $0°to 40 invalids receive medicine, and 
are directed how to obtain the healing of their 
spiritual maladies. The people are daily visited 
~=3choals: 3 Chinese contain 40 scholars, and a 
Chinesefemale school has 12 girls: in an En- 
ligh school there 52 bo = 20 

inese boys attend part of the day to learn 
ish, contemplated a trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the Bugis, 
the original Janguage of the Celebes—The de- 
mand for books increases €very season. 
Miine’s and Collie’s books, containing Evan- 

lical truth in a Chinese dress, are approved 
< natives; the crews of the Canton junks, 
= be had formerly received books with distrust 
have dismissed their fears—It was ascertained 
from Cambodians tliat there are from 30,000 
40,000 Chinese and 4,000 to 5,000 Malays 


speak a language resembling that of Siam. 
“5 “Malacoa.-Inbab. in April 1828 were 


of the world which will commence most pro- 
bably at no very distant day, the Millennium, 
or a thousand years of peace and righteousness 
throughout the earth. 

‘Phere have been few subjects, however, 
which have been productive of more wild and 
fanciful theories than this of the Millennium. 
Men of ardent temperament, joined to limited 
views and superficial understanding of the 
scheme of Revelation, and a fondness for the 
literal interpretation of the sacred volume, 
have adopted the most unwarrantable opi- 
nions. Taking the highly figurative style of 
the visions of St. John and the prophets in a 
literal sense, they have supposed that there 
would be a personal reign of Christ upon the 
earth, and a resurrection from the dead, a 
thousand years before the day of judgment. 
‘To suppose with these men, that every prophe- 
tic figure of Scripture is to have a real and ex- 
act interpretation according to our senses, will 
lead to the most gross absurdities. ‘To sup- 
pose for instance, that when it is said that an 
angel ‘* descended with the key of the bottom- 
ess pit,” a material key is to be employed to 
unlock some tremendous cavity, is absurd; but 
it is still more absurd to believe that Satan, a 
spiritual being, will be bound ina metalic chain. | 
A great variety of passages might be cited to 
show the danger and impossibility of adopting 
such a rule of interpretation. But there is 
one consideration against this idea of a Millen- 
nial state which must completely destroy it. 
If men are.to live with Christ a thousand 
years upon earth after the resurrection, then 
they must resort to the same means they now 
rare the same appetites must be gratified, 
and the same passions indulged. Indeed the 
idea was carried so far by some of the old ad- 
vocates for this Millennium, that they repre- 
sented it as little different from the sensual’ 
paradis@of Mohammed. 

The rational conclusion on this subject is 
this; There will be a period of at least a thou- 


come Christians, and the Jews gathered into 


chu ill enjoy perfec ility and. 


of wyndis. 
If the night of pagan anxiety and doubt was’ 


—forgiveness of injuries, and the employments | 


called” H bea stranger to the pow- 
mandment, because it fstredeced a new state er of prayer olumes have been written an 


4 


the 


when the sword of war shall return to its scab- 
bard, there to'rust and turn into dust—when 
there shall emphatically, be but ome be one 
baptism. en ‘*the 0 “Lord 
shall cover the whole earth, as the waters do 


‘the seas,” and the people shall be all righteous, | 


and tiong to hurt or destroy throughout theha- 
bitable world. This is no doubt the Millennial 
state alluded to in holy writ, and it affords a 
-most interesting theme tor meditation. This 
state of things will most probably be gradual- 
‘ly introduced, until they reach the perfection 
of that glorious day, when all shall .know the 
Lord from the least to the greatest. And it 
may not be unreasonable to suppose, that much 
now doing in the world, may be introductory 
to the glorious event. Before it can be realiz- 
ed, the enthusiastic power must be subdued.— 
the Jewish nation converted,—the disciples of 
Mohammed must lay down the crescent, and the 
followers of Confucius abandon their prophet, 
while aioe clan and tribe of pagans must be 
introduced into the fold of Christ.—-Gospel 
Messenger. 


et Wickliffe’s Trans- 
iation of the ‘Bible. | 

Psatm I schal. 
love thee.——The Lord is my stedfastnesse and 
my refuyt, and my God 
myne helper, and I shall hope intohym: My 
defender and the horne of my heelpe, and 
myne uptaker. I schall preise and inwardli 
clepe [call upon] the Lord, and I schal be 
saaf fro myne enemies. The sorrowis of 
deeth cumpassiden me, and floudis of wickid- 
nesse distroubliden me. The sorrowis of 
helle cumpassiden, the snaris of deeth bifore 

acupieden me. In my tribulacion I inward] 
clepide the Lerd, and I cried to mag: 
and he herde my vois fro his hooli temple, 
and my crie in his sight entride into his eeris. 
‘The erthe was movid to gidre, and tremblid 
to gidre. The foundementis of the hillis 
weren troublid to gidre, and weren movid to 
gidre, for he was wroth to hem. Smoke by: 
ro 


| ede in the ire of him, and fier brent out 
| his face: coolis weren kyndlid of him. He 
| bowyide dewn hevenes and came down, and 


derkenesse was under hise feet. And he 
fiyede on Cherubym, and he fleye over the 
He settyde derknessis his 
‘hidyng place, his tabernacle in his cumpass. 
Derk watir was in the cloudis of the low- 
er eir. Ful cleer cloudis passiden in his 
sight; hail and the coolis of fier. And the 
Lord thundride from: hevene, and the highest 
yeve his vois: hail and the coolis of fier camen 
down. And he sente his arewis, and distroied 
the men. He multiplied leytis, [lights, or 
lightnings] and distroublide hem. And the 
wellis of wateris apperiden; and the founde- 
mentis of the erthe weren schewid, Lord, of 


Those principles, the | thi blamynge, of the brething of the spirit of 
exercise of which constitutes the chief excel-| thin ire.—Pub. Lib. Camb. Dd. I. 27. 


Prayer. 
‘Can aman be stranger to ‘the power of the 


it, but the best and truest description is found- 
ed on the doctrine of the Trinity. I should 
‘**a longing desire excited by the 
thi rson, cleansed’ and presented by the 
| second, and smiled on by the first.” It is the 
breath of the soul; and God the Holy Ghost 
infuses it into the soul; but thea it passes 
through the corrupt channel of humanity,— 
and, pure and celestial as is its origin, it be- 
j comes so tainted in its progress, that it could 
never rise in incense, if it swept not over the 
spicy beds of the merits of God the Son. 
Perfumed, therefure, by those merits, whose 
fragrance never loses its freshness, prayer as- 
cends to God the Father, and then is received 
as a sweet smellin 
turns, like the exhalations which the sun 
draws up, in the dew and in the shower, which 
cause the earth to bud forth and to bloom lux- 
uriantl y.— Melville. 


The Doctrine of Satisfaction. 

Here is the foundation of the Christian reli- 
gion, that when man had sinned, and was ut- 
terly unable to make any satisfaction for his 
sin, God sent his own Son to take upon him 
our flesh, and in the same nature that of- 
fended, to make full satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world, by his perfect obedi- 
ence, and the sacrifice of himself upon the 
cross. 

Some say, What need any satisfaction? 
Might not God forgive without it? It would 
show greater mercy. But these men consid- 
er not, that God is not only just, but he is jus- 
tice itself; justice in the abstract; he is essen- 
tial justice. And justice by its nature, must 
exact to the utmost farthing, else it were not 
justice: to remit is mercy, it is not justice; 
and the attributes of God must not fight and 
oppose each other; they must all stand infi- 
nite and complete. You may say then, how 
can God forgive at all? How can infinite 
mercy and justice stand together? 

This question could never have been an- 
swered, if God kimself had not showed it 
to us in the wonderful economy of our re- 
demption: for here is his justice satisfied 
tu the least iota, by the perfect obedience and 
passion of Christ, [who is God,] in the same 
human nature that offended. Here is infinite 
wisdom expressed in this means found out 
for our salvation; and infinite mercy in af- 
fording it to us. Thus all his attributes are 
satisfied, and filled up to the brim: they con- 
tradict not, but exalt each other. His mercy 
exalts and magnifies his justice; his justice 
—_ his mercy, and both his infinite wis- 

om. 

Here is a view of God, beyond what all the 
oracles of reason could ever have found out, 
frem his works of creation or common provi- 
dence! These show his works, but this his 
nature; it is himself! The very face of God! 
before which the angels veil their faces, 
and desire to look into this abyss of goodness: 
and power, and wisdom, which they will 
never be able to fathom, but still feed upon, 
and search farther and farther into it, with 
adoration to eternity! And they worship 
our manhood thus taken into God! And re- 
ane to be ministering spirits to us while upon 
ear 

This, and I have talked over at large; 
and this I gave you as the sum and substance, 
the Alpha and. Omega, of the Christian ‘reli- 
gion. And now I repeat it as the surest cri- 
terion to guide a man in the difficulty before 
us, that is, in the choite of a church, in the 
midst of all that variety there is ameng Chrié 


ris of Missigns and of Edyeation, under the 


savour, and — re- | 


are neither t not q 


. d 


tians. Whoever hold not this doctrine, join 
yd with them, nor bid them God speed.— 
te. 


 SeHf-Love. 

Religion % so far from disowning the prin- 
ciple of self-love, thatsit often addresses itself 
to that very principle, and always to the mind 
in that state when reason presides; and there 
can be no access had to the understanding, 
but by convincing men that the course of life 
we would persuade. to, is not contrary to their 
interest. It may be allowed, without preju- 
dice to the cause of virtue and religion, that 
our ideas of happiness and misery are, of all 
our. ideas, the nearest and most important to 
tus; that they will, nay, if you please, that 
they ought to prevail over those of order, and 
beauty, and harmony, and proportion, if there 
should ever be [as it is impossible there ever 
should be] any inconsistency between them---- 
Let it be allowed,—though virtue or moral 
rectitude does, indeed, consist in affection 
to, and pursuit of, what is right and good, 
as such—yet, that when we sit down, in a cool 
hour, we can neither justify to ourselves this 
or any other pursuit, till we are convinced 
that it will be for our hapiness, or, at least, 
contrary to it— Butler. 


A given Christ, implies duties. 


The first duty is that of most ardent and 
constant thanksgiving to the Author of the 
inestimable gift,—that not er d a favoured 
nation should have the offer of such stupen- 
dous mercy, but that even we who are con- 
tinually abusing the mercies of Heaven should 
be permitted to partake of such bounty, should 
awaken all the emotions of adoration and 
gratitude which can be raised in our bosoms. 
And we are to show this gratiude in a faithful 
employment of all those means of grace to 
which we are admitted. 

Another duty suggested is that of endea- 
vouring to the utmost of our power to enlight- 
en the ignorant in the principles of our Faith, 
and the duties of life. And here we may be 
animated to exertion in the consideration that 
such efforts are to prepare the world for that 
happy day which is to see all mankind the 
true disciples of the Son of God. Our atten- 
tion is directed to that glorious time by those 
excellent institutions now encouraged in the 
Christian Church, which provide for the sup- 

ly of ministers—which send out Bibles and 

issionaries and religious books to all quar- 
ters of the globe—which offer instruction to the 
children of the poor—which fill up the hours 
of Sunday in instruction to those who have no 
other times to obtain it. ‘These last, though by 
no means least among the measures of Chris- 
tian bounty, are some of the most effectual in 
the promotion of the great ends of our faith, 
and those who are employed in them should 
bear in mind for their encouragement, that 
they are engaged in the glorious work of pre- 
paring the world for the more exalted happi- 
ness—while many perplexities may be thrown 
in their way, they should never be weary in 
well dutng.” Guu to others will be the result 
of their efforts and joy to their own hearts will 
be their reward, Reader, let it not be your 
condemnation that tight has come into the 
world and that you have loved darkness. 
Prophets and kings desired to see this light 
and died without it. Anna and Simeon wait- 
ed with faith and devotion, and when they 
saw its dawn, blessed God and died in peace. 
If you would enjoy their end, you must im- 
prove this light, you must grow in grace and 
make it a supreme concern to walk worthy of 
your holy vocation.—Gos. Mess. 


Communications. 


For The Presbyterian. 
Of Natural and Moral Ability. 
No. III. 


We cannot admit that the understanding, in 
distinction from the will, is correctly represent- 
ed asa merely natural faculty, whatever ma 
be the subject about which it is employed. 
We do not deny that it may with propriety be 
called a natural faculty. it may be called na- 
tural, because it belongs to the original frame 
of our nature: it is not acquired by any inten- 
tional exertions of our own, as skill in perform- 
ing on a musical instrument is acquired. In 
this sense, however, the will, and every other 
original faculty of cur constitution, may be de- 
nominated natural. 

The understanding may also be called a nat- 
ural faculty when its operations relate to things 
which are called natural, in distinction from 
those that are moral or spiritual. For the 
same reason also the will is called a natural 
faculty, when its operations relate to natural 
things. But when the understanding is em- 
ployed upon inoral subjects, its operations are 
of a moral nature: and the faculty is with strict 
propriety denominated moral. There is the 
samme reason for calling it amoral faculty, 
when its operations relate to moral subjects, 
that there is for calling it a natural faculty, 
when its operations relate to natural subjects. 
It is so designated with a strict regard to anal- 
ogy and propriety, by writers of the highest re- 
putation. lat, in works on Moral Philoso- 
phy, is called the moral faculty, is nothing dif- 
ferent from the human understandinz employ- 
ed upon subjects of a moral nature. No rea- 
son is apparent, then, why the understanding 
should be represented as a merely natural facul- 
ty, in all its operations; any more than: the 
will, or any other original power of our consti- 
tution. 

It cannot surely be said, that the understand- 
is never occupied about moral subjects; for ac- 


can be no apprehension of any thing without an 
employment of the understanding. 

Willit bealleged, thatalthough the understand- 
ing is often occupied upon moral subjects, yet 
its operations are not of a moral nature; they are 
neither right nor wrong, holy nor unholy? If 
this be a just statement of the matter, it is idle 
to contend that the mere possession of under- 
standing furnishes ability for the performance 
of moral or holy action. It is absurd to sup- 
pose, that ability for one class ef operations 
constitutes ability for another class, in their 
nature essentially different.from the former. 

But we do not admit that the acts of the an- 
derstanding, according to the usual signification 
of the word 1a Scriptureandincommonianguage, 
have nothing in them of a moral natures that 
On the one 
certain operations of anderstanding are 


* 


care of. the General 


_« PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 6, 1832. 


cording to the usual meaning of the word, there |» 


“WHOLE No. 69.—Vol. 17. 


commanded approved: A good under. 
standing have all they that do his command- 
ments,” ** Apply thine heart to understanding.” 
“ Andthis is life eternal, that they might know 
thee the only true Gad.” “ Yea doubtiess,and 
I count all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” Is 
not knowledge praperly referred to the under- 
standing. On the other hand, the want of a 
right understanding is disapproved and con- 
demned. ‘* There is none that understandeth 
there is none that seeketh after God,” ‘* With- 
out understanding.”  ** Having the under- 
standing darkened, being alienated from the 
life of God through that is in 
them, because of the blindness of their heart.” 

Every believer is endowed, according to his 
measure, with wisdom and spiritual under- 
standing from the Father of lights. ‘It is 
written in the prophets, and they shall be all 
taught of God. Every man therefore that 
hath heard, and hath learned of the Father, 
cometh unto me.” ** And we know that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us an un- 
derstanding, that we may know him that is 
true.” The Apostle Paul prayed that this 
blessing might be largely conferred upon the 
Christians to whom he wrote: ‘ Making men- 
tion of you in my prayers, that the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may 
give unto you the spirit of wisdom and revela- 
tion in the knowledge of him. The eyes of 
your understanding being enlightened, that ye 
may know what is the y of his calling.”? 
‘*For this cause we also, since the day we 
heard it, do not cease to pray for you, 
and to desire that ye might be filled with 
the knowledge of his will in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding.” ‘+ Consider what 
I say, and the Lord give thee understanding 
in all things.” 

From these passages it is manifest, that a 
spiritual discernment, knowledge, or under- 
derstanding, of divine things, is the gift of 
the Spirit of God; that it is an important and 
essential part of holiness; and that all men, in 
their natural state, are entirely destitute of it. 

Other quotations might be made to confirm, 
still more, these statements. * Now wehave 
received, not the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is of God, that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God. 
But the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto 
him: neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned. But he that is 


spiritual discerneth all things, yet he himself; 


is discerned of no man.” 

The language of Scripture respecting the 
necessity, origin, and excellence of a right un- 
standing of the things of God, is utterly at va- 
riance with those systems which represent the 
understanding as merely a natural faculty; 
and its operations, whatever may be the 
subject to which they relate, as being whol- 
ly destitute of any moral qualéty ithout 
supernatural illumination our 
of spiritual things are essentially defective 
and wrong. We have no «discernment of the 
trne nature,and peculiar excellence of the 
things of the Spirit of God. In this matter 
men of the most accomplished minds in natu- 
ral science, have no advantage over the igno- 
rant and unlearned. But believers are taught 
of God. They were sometime darkness, but 
now are they light in the Lord. By divine il- 
lumination they are enabled to perceive some- 
thing of the peculiar nature and transcendant 
excellence of spiritual things. 

These statements may be illustrated by 
many undeniable facts in the human consti- 
tution. A man destitute of any distinct class 
of intellectual operations can form no ade- 
quate conception of their peculiar character, 
nor of the objects to which they relate. A 
blind person can form no correct notion of co- 
lours, nor a deaf person of sounds. A man 
destitute of the power of reasoning cannot 
conceive of the peculiar processes of mind 
which are involved in reasoning, nor of the 
truths which are the resultsexclusively of rea- 
soning. In like manner a natural man cannot 
discern the peculiar nature and excellence of 
spiritual things. It is admitted, that he may 
acquire much information about religious sub- 
jects. He may be able to discourse upon 
them with propriety and eloquence. It may 
be in his power to give useful instruction even 
to real Christians; and his views may, in many 
respects, be just, comprehensive and consist- 
ent. But in perfect harmony with these re- 
marks, I assert, that the apprehensions of such 
a person must be radically and essentially de- 
fective. Previously to supernatural teaching 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, he can 
have no spiritual discernment of the distinct 
and peculiar nature of holiness, nor of the di- 
vine and heavenly things about which hol 
operations are conversant. The reason is evi- 
dent: the means necessary to furnish this 
knowledge are not within his reach; he has not 
the elements by which the peculiar character 
of holiness can be suggested to his mind. A 
spiritual understanding is the giftof heavenly 
mercy. It is as remote from the endowments 
of nature as the results of immediate inspira- 
tion. 

From these remarks, I think it will be ap- 
parent, that neither the analogy of speech nor 
the teaching of Scripture, will allow us to 
represent the understanding as merely a 
natural faculty, and its operations as being 
neither right nor wrong. The Holy Scrip- 
tures approve one state of the understanding, 
and condemn another; and when its operations 
regard subjects of a moral nature, there is as 
much reason and propriety in calling it a 
moral faculty, as there is in calling the will, 
or any other part of our constitution, moral. 
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A Word in Reply. 
Mr. Burtt,—In your paper of the 23d ult. 
I find the following; “Some time ago a ‘ Mem- 
ber of the Convention’ at Cincinnati, ‘ present- 
ed some statements and suppositions’ in our 
columns, relative to the publication of some 
‘essays’ in the Christian Herald, over the sig- 
nature Of ‘Presbyter.’ The editor of the 
Christian Herald requests a correction of these 
statements, &c. through our columns, which we 
cheerfully assent to, as it is our desire and 
aim to circulate nothing that is not stri¢tly and 
accurately true.” 
.,How far, sir, you intend, in this place, to| 
assume the inaccuracy of our “ statements and 
suppositions,”” we cannot say; but as we de- 


sire to be sepposed to have some to 
trath as well aa others, aff 


sary- 


Presbyterian Church... 


tency with truth appears to have been‘alleged, 
is in the follewide 
that the editor declines communicating the 
name of the author of the essays.” *Now, if 
the fact were otherwise, it would be difficult 
for both editors to prove that the writer had not 
so understood it; and if he did, he said no more 
than was strictly true. 

The facts, however, were, that the writer, 
at that time, from mere common curiosity, had 
inquired of a clergyman, who was said to be 
in possession of the name of Presbyter,—who 
it was that wrote the pieces over this signature? 
He replied that the Editor of the Herald had 
iven him the real name of Presbyter, but un- 
er the express condition, that he should not 
communicate it. Now whether wehad ground 
for understanding the matter as we did, and 
whether the editor is more accurate in his facta, 
let others judge. 
ply, they may pass for what they are worth; 
as we have no zeal about them, except what 

rds our veracity. We would, however, 
remind the editor, that he falls into one error. 
which he seems solicitous to correct imethers, 
viz. the implication of motives:—but let the 
‘*statements and suppositions” of the editor 
pass with those of the writer. 


A MEMBER OF THE CONVENTION. 


Ciaude’s Defence of the Refor- 
mation. 


Translated for The Presbyterian. 


At the present period, it would appear that 
the immense resources of the Societas dePropa- 
ganda are employed by jesuitical zeal, ingenui- 
ty and perseverance, not so much to extend the 

oman faith in heathen lands, as to overthrow 
the protestant religion, and to regain what'the 
Roman hierarchy lest by the glorious Refor- 
mation, in Christendom. While we behold 
the alarming success which attends these 
jesuitical exertions, in the increased number 
of their blinded votaries, and their temples 
and colleges rising with unesampled rapidity 
throughout the United States, we cannot but 
wonder at that apathy which seems.to have 
seized Protestants generally, especially those 
who are placed as watchmen upon the walls 
of Zion, and those who have the conducting of 
religious journals, and the publication of re- 
ligious tracts. It is to these public function- 
artes that we have, in a great measure, com- 
mitted the preservation of our civil and refi- 
gious liberties; fer it is more on moral and 


among the people, than om any thing else, 
-that the preservation of liberty depends. Now 


condition of several portions of our globe 
bear witness, viz. that wherever the Reman 
Catholic superstition prevails, civil and reli- 
gious liberty is not enjoyed. It is in the 
very natgire and genius of Catholicism to pros- 
trate rational liberty, and retard the march of 
of mind. It is therefore the duty of every 
Christian, of every patriot, and of every friend 
of liberty and of man, to bear an explicit tes- 
timony against this anti-christian system; on 
all proper occasions, and~ by all tegitimate 
means, to expose its errors and absurdities, 
and point out their evil tendency, and te defend 
that glorious Reformation, against which the 
votaries of Antichrist are carrying on an inces- 
sant crusade—that reformation, accomplished 
by our fathers of a former age, and to which 
the world is indebted for all the light and lib- 
erty now in existence. 

e zeal and ability with which the primi- 
tive reformers and their immediate successors 
accomplished and defended the Reformation, 
furnish us with a pattern for our imitation. 
Their writings should be multiplied and stu- 
died. Looking over some old books exposed 
fur sale at a shop door, my attention was ar- 
rested by an odd volume in antiquated French, 
with the following title, “La defense de la 
Reformation, contre le livre intitulé—« Pre- 
jugez legitimes contre les Calvinistes.” 

J. Claude, Ministre du Evangile,” 
This book entitled, “ Legitimate prejudices 


aude writes, I never saw; but from the 
quotations made by Mr. Claude, its bearin 
and character can be plainly distinguished. 
Such are the clearness we force of Mr. 
Claude’s reasoning, and such the striking pic- 
ture which he draws of the deplorable state of 
the Romish church, for several centuries pre- 
vious to the Reformation, that I concluded te 
furnish some translated extracts for the read- 


thinks proper to insert them. 

One remark I must here make before I pro- 
ceed; and it is, that the picture which Mr. C. 
gives of the Catholic church, is, in every trait 
of it, drawn from writers within the bosom of 
that church itself—not from its enemies: and 
he gives no garbled extracts, but quotes their 
own words, mentioning the author and the 
work. This renders the picture the more im- 
portant and interesting; as no eh of it can 

disowned or denied by Catholics. 

In the first chapter, entitled a “ General 
View of the Controversy,’ Mr. Claude states 
+e propositions, which he proposes to esta- 
blish: | 

1. That our Seaprevcs fathers had, not only 
the right, but it was their duty, to examine 
the state of religion, and the condition of the 
Latin church in their time. | 

2. That the Reformation which they accom- 
plished, waa just and legitimate. ; | 

3. That in promoting this reformation, they 
had the right, and were in duty bound, to 
separate from the Roman church. 

4. That, in reforming and separating from 
that corrupted church, they had the right, and 
were in duty bound, to form themselves into, 


-|and maintain, a Christian commenity,. by 


public assemblies, and by the exercise of the 
ministry. “I pretend not,” says he, “ that 
these four propositions will cover the whole of 
my subject. I trust, however, there will be 
but few points in the controversy, that I shall 
pass without sufficiently noticings and but few 
objections left without an adequate answer. 
To every thing in the book, entitled, “‘ Legiti- 
mate prejudices against the Calvinists, i 
shall pay particular attention, according as my 
subject shali bring those things into view, 
which it wilk not.begin to do yatil the seventh 
chapters - se the author of that beak has 
passed in silence x9 any things, which lie at 
the foundation of the controversy, that it will 
my Brat ast. Pape. Ching 


be eontinued. 


The'part, in particular, of which ineconsis- 


As to other parts of the re- 


religious instruction being eg diffused 


it is a fact, to which history and the present 


the Calvinists,” against which Mr. 
C 


ers of “ The Presbyterian,” in case the editer — 
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details, at present. 


. ever, that it did not originate with us. We were 


sent, we found them labouring under the same im-. 


rian. Church, Southwark, Mr. Gallaher might 
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t upon the ques- 


partentous dacks gpon the Assembly and: upon 
the church: / Bot after the final detision of that 


question “the” cloud appeared to pass gradually 


moray; and the'remaining sessions proceeded with 
‘ga midch harofupy as could be expected in so large 


body, and terminated in peace. The Editor of 


the. New York Evangelist cannot conceal the exul- 


_ tation which he feels, over the defeat, as he es- 


teems it, of the Old School party; and almost de- 
ides the humility into which he represents them 
as, forced by an overwhelming majority of the 
friends. of revivals and liberality.. We do not pre- 
tend to quote his language; we would not even 
think it worth‘ while to allude to his sentiments, 


did we not believe that he affords us a specimen of 


thé spirit, and the views, which prevail through 
‘& large portion of the Presbyterian church. He, 
and no doubt, many othersattribute the compara- 
tive harmony which prevailed during the past 
week, ih the Assembly, to the effect of the deci- 
sion of May, 26th, upon the spirit of what he calls 
the-‘ddigh church party.” We attribute all the 
good: spirit which has appeared, and all the good 
resolutions which have been arlopted, toa higher 
source. We think, we can see the hand of the glo- 
rious:'Head of the Church, in all that has taken. 
place; ahd we believe, that even those things, 
which, at first sight, appear adverse to the Church’s 
purity, are designed to facilitate the separation of 
the silver from the dross—of truth from error. 
‘Through the kind superintendence of Him who is 
the Hearer of his people’s prayers, the character 
of the’ Boards of the several Institutions of our 


- church, remains unchanged. The old Board of 


Missions is re-elected;—the subject of the reference 
and complaint from the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
respecting the examination of applicants for ad- 
saission into their body, has been indefinitely post- 
poned, leaving Presbyteries, of course, to their 
own views of the matter;—the Synod ‘of the West- 
erm Reserve has been required to examine into 
the:rumoured violation, in its Presbyteries, of cer- 
tain points of constitutional order;—a new Synod, 
that of Missouri, has been created;—the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
the American Colonization Society, are recom- 
mended to the patronage of the churches; it has 
been declared inexpedient tointroduce any change 
in the Assembly’s mode of conducting missions, 
and that-no change in the terms of correspondence 
with foreign bodies is expedient ;—hasty admissions. 


to'the charch are, except in special cases, disap- 


proved of, and a Pastoral Letter, breathing an ex- 
cellent and salutary spirit, is addressed to the 
churches. “We shall hereafter give more at large? 
an account of these matters, which we now briefly 
announce, as we find it impracticable to give the 


A mistake corrected.—In our last, when speak- 
ing of the modifications, which the petition for a 
division of the Presbytery of Philadelphia had un- 
dergone, we stated that a minister of the Baltimore 
Presbytery was added. This, we perceive from 
the minutes published by the Stated Clerk, in The 
Philadelphian, was a mistake. We believe. how- 


inclined to think, that it was possible our ears had 
deceived us, although:Mr. Gallaher’s minute was 
twice read in our héaring. But on talking the 

Rtter over with others, who had also been pre- 


pression with ourselves; they were confident that 
the name was included in the resolution offered by 
Mr. Gallaher. As the Rev. Nicolas Patterson, 
the gentleman alluded to, resides in this city, and, 
for some time, has supplied the second Presbyte- 


possibly insert ‘his name inadvertently, supposing 
him to be a member of the Philadelphia Presbyte- 
ry. . However this may be, we felt bound to recti- 
fy the mistake. The business was irregular 


General Seecmbly.—This badly closed its’ 
2, onFriday evening last." During the first; 
» te@days, which were chiefly 


enough, without being saddled with any misstate- 
ment, or exaggeration. 


Another mistake which ouGHT TO BE corrected. 
—aAfter correcting our own mistake, we can with 
the better face request our brother Editors of the 
New York Observer to correct a statement, 
which eccurs in the notes of their correspondent, 


relative.to the nomination of the Moderator of the | ed 


late Assembly. © The statement is as follows: ‘* At 
this stage of the proceedings, Dr. Spring rose and 
declined the nomination; [i. e. his nomination as a 
candidate for the Moderator’s chair; } whereufon it 
wae moved and seconded that his declinature be ac- 
cepted, whieh motion was carried by a vote of 130 
to 89. Weare wholly unable to account for that 
part of the statement which we have marked in 


Malice; for we have no idea of the means by which ed 


the nicest ear can discriminate, and enable the 
hearer to decide upon the precise number of ayes 
and noes, uttered simultaneously by a large assem- 
bly. But we shall state the affair as it took place. 
—Immediately after his nomination by Dr. Alexan- 
der, Dr. Spring rose and begged leave to decline 
the nomination. The vote wasaken on the mo- 
tion, that he should have leave, and decided in the 
negative, by a considerable majority. Dr. S. then 
rose again, and insisted upon his right to decline, 
and earnestly called upon his friends to give their 
support to Dr. Hoge. Upon a second trial of the 
sense of the house, his declinature was accepted. 


In both instances, the members voted, aye or no, in 
their seats, without any movement which could 
possibly give a clue to ascertain the number of 


voters, 


The Yeasand Nays.—As the Assembly, towards 
the end of their sessions, agreed to strike the Jyce 
and Noes from their Minutes, we had determined, 
although we had the list, with the exception of a 
few votes recorded silently,) not to give them pub- 
But in looking over the last Wew York 
Evangelist, we found that our willingness to coin- 
cide with the implied wish of the Assembly, would 


licity. 


| 


| 


MSospelt Truth is the grand means which God em- 
ploys for the sanctification of sinful men.” We 
are cautioned against the supposition that ** Truth 
is: able of itselfto produce” sanctifging effects; and 
reminded that the Holy Spirit..jp ‘applyfhg the 
truth to the-sinner, ‘‘ does it imaamaqnner fully con- 
i with his liberty and ‘responsibility as a 
moral agent;”—and lastly, that the frhilosofphy of 
this divine application of truth to the soul, is be- 
yond our comprehension. The author then pro- 
ceeds to illustrate his subject, by attending to the 
structure of the human mind, @mtd the nature of true 
religion. He shows the importance of knowing 
and receiving divine truth, dy the express declara- 
tions. of Scripture, and frorh_ the fact, that when- 
ever the fundamental and peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel have been either withheld or opposed, the 
interests of vital piety holy living have always, 
in a corresponding degree, declined. From these 
propositions, illustrated and enforced with rich- 
ness of thought and: conclusive reasoning, the au- 
thor infers, ‘*that doctrinal preaching is of ex- 
céeding great importance in promoting the inte- 
rests of trut religion—that the study of Gospel 
Truth is incumbent on every Christian, and is a 
duty of great practical importance—that no error 
can be innocent—that from this subject we may 
see the duty and importance of constant care, on 
the part of the Church, to maintain the purity of 
Gospel Truth—that this subject affords a safe cri- 
terion for deciding on the character of genuine 
revivals of religion—and finally, that it places in 
the strongest light, the sin and danger of those who 
hold the truth in mere heartless formality, or in 
unrighteousness, ” | 

We earnestly recommend this excellent sermon 

to the perusal of our readers. We hope that it 
will be generally read, and that the periodical, of 
which it constitutes the first number, will be ex- 

tensively patronized. The Christian Preacher 

will be published monthly, at Pittsburgh, under 

the editorial care of the Rev.S. C. Jennings, 16 octa- 

vo pages in each No., price ove dollar, per annum, 

if paid inadvance. Some ofthe first divines in our 

church are pledged to-supply materials for its 

pages, which are to be devoted to sermons on the 

important doctrines of Christianity, calculated for 

instruction, and for the defence of the truth. 


Haydon’s Picture.—Our readers, who have a 
taste for paintings, will not miss the opportunity of 
seeing this charming effort of genius. The subject 
is ‘*Christ’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem.” 
Regarding it as a work of art, and looking upon 
the vast number of figures which it~ presents, 
without confusion and with effect; considering also 


the conception which was necessary to groupe and | 


characterize the whole, and every particular part, 


been executed, we think this painting ranks high 
among the productions of the pencil. 


Our Refort.—In reporting the proceedings of 


| the General Assembly, it is perhaps unnecessary 


to remind our readers, that we do not pretend to 


give the precise words of the speakers, whose. 
specches, we have attempted to sketch. We only 
present an outline, more or less perfect, of some of 


their leading remarks, embodying in many instan- 
ces their language; and in all instances, (errors 
excepted, as'an accomptant would say,) their 
sense. We make this reiterated avowal, both for 


the sake of the speakers, and our readers; as we 


would clear ourselves from the charge of injustice 
to the former, or of imposing upon the latter. - 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


{We owe the sketch of proceedings on Thurs- 
day, to the pencil of a friend. — Zditor. } 


Thursday, 24th May, half fast 8 o’clock. A. M. 


After prayer and reading the minutes, some con- 
versation took place respecting several orders of 
the day, which had been postponed or suspend- 


The report of the Board of Directors of the 
Western Theological Seminary was read. The 
present number of students is 29. TThe Report 
was referred to a select committee, and ordered to 
be printed. 

The election of Directors to fill up vacancies in 
the Board of Directors of the Western Theological 
Seminary, was made the order of the day for to- 
morrow morning, and nominations were made to fill 
up said vacancies. . 
The Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Union eological Seminary was read. The 
number of students, last year, was 46.—490 vol- 
umes had been added, during the same year, to 
the library. The Report was ordered to be print- 


The Report of the Board of Education was read. 
This is an interesting document. No abstract of it 
can be given, without doing it injustice. It was 
referred to a select committee. 

The Report of the Board of Missions was read. 
The same remark, made in relation to the Report 
of the Board of Education, is equally applicable 
to the Report of the Board of Missions. It was re- 
ferred to select committee. Segue 

The unfinished business of yesterday was resum- 


Mr. -Jessup of the Susquehanna Presbytery, 
spoke, at some length, on the subject of the com- 
aint. He referred to the recommendation of the 
ast Assembly on this subject; and urged that re- 
commendation; and the circumstances which had 
since transpired, as furnishing strong ground for 
dividing the Presbytery of Philadelphia, on the 
plan proposed. He insisted upon the constitution- 
ality and expediency of the measure; and upon its 
being essential to the peace and prosperity of the 
church. Ifthe Assembly did not divide the Pres- 
bytery on the plan proposed, they would act in an 
extra-judicial manner; since itis the only thing be- 
fore the Assembly. Restrictions that are said to 
be hard and uncomfortable, ought to be removed. 
The Assembly were bound in duty and in con- 
science to do it. 
He was followed by Mr. M‘Cready, of Watts- 
burg, Pa. He opposed the division of the Presby- 
tery, on the — that the complaint had not 
come up regularly before the Assembly. : 
Mr. Anderson, of Frankling Pa. spoke in favour 
of the division. He urged the diversity of theo- 
logical opinion in the Presb ass A house divid- 
ed against itselt cannot stand. He disclaimed being 
a party-man, and remonstrated against the practice 
considering brethren as party-men. He de- 
claimed pathetically against representations, cal- 
culated to depreciate the character of ministers of 
Mr. Adair, from Hartford Presbytery, spoke 
next, inst the division. He ‘thought that the 
Assembly had gone wrong, and were about to go 
further wrong, in this matter.. He contended that 


answer no purpose; as the Egitor of that journal, there was no just F gare for the complgint before 


probably not being aware of the resolution of the 
Assembly, to rescind the record of the names, had 
given them to the public. This-will account for 


theit appearance, in our account of tl 
on the vote to sustain the complai 


inst the Sy- 
nod of Philadelphia. To have given them on the 
other votes, relating to the division of the Presby- 

‘tery, would have been, with few exceptions, a ncéd- 


the Assembly. Where was the law violated by 
the Synod, which could justify the complaint? The 
— tothe Assembly was not the petition which 
been before. _The Assembly, therefore, 
could not graht 2 ey of the petition.—All 
power, not delegated, is, of necessity, retained. 
“The power of dividing Presbyteries is not delegat- 
ed téthe Assembly. It has not the power, there- 
fere, to the prayer of the petition? Was it 
st for the Assembly to take the minority of the 


[ins crash the Presbytery and the 


plaint should be sustained and the petition granted. 


and the success with which that conception has | 


dented. He was also opposed to it,-on account of 


‘This; he: 


gore. It js ve 


ht, would be a-Wery pfoce- 
‘dangerous to transcend the limits 


He insisted, that) J. 
principle of Presbyterna | thought that this 


Court, to see that t 


heard, he believed that wes 
j m— the | hands ‘of # committee. ad” seen and h he v at there was 
ai not; Mr. Kent, of Shelbyville, Ind. thought that to} still so much of the wisdom of the serpent, the 
differences merely relating to esiastiéal order.| divide the Presbytery would promote the purity harmlessness of the dove, in the Philadelphia a 
They were, in fact, doctrinal rences. .He re- | and peace of the Charch: protested against tery, as.would enable them to agree updn a 
ferred to the fate of the doctripal questiep before | the of heresy, which ti¢had heard. He [Vision amogg themselves. 
the last Assembly. Purity was always to be would as lief be called a murderer asa heretic. — Rey , of Fatenville, Va. assailed the pe 
ferred to peace, when circumstances Sponahe thon Mr. Chamberlain, of Boonville, Misso. thought | tion, the General Assembly had not power 
into competition. | & division of the Preshgtery expedient. He expa- 

Mr. Johnston, of Redstone Presbytery, was in 


tiated upon the 
favour of dividing Presbytery, but opposed to sus- 
taining the complaint, because the petition before 
aw emma was not that which had been before 


yn 

Mr. Hervey, of Wheeling, Va. called the atten- 
tion of the house to the fact, that there were two 
distinct questions, before the Assembly—a com- 


Presbyt 


of the*church. 


plaint and a petition. He was opposed to the com- . — to the — of mareye and oe ht that 
: tteton th d red to| to grant the request, would prevent confusion. 
Mr. Cameron, of Shelbyville, K that he 


could see nothin 


Mr. M‘Kee, of the same place, denied the juris- Philadelphia. | 


diction of the Assembly in the case, . It was not 
substantially the case which had been before Synod. 
He illustrated this idea by 2 that some 
citizens of Norfolk, or Richmond, had applied to 
the Directors of the Bank of the U. S. in this city, 
fora loan, Supposing the Directors agree to grant 
the loan, payable by the branch either at Norfolk, 
or Richmond, on conditivn that certain‘citizens of 
either of these places should endorse their notes. 
But when the notes are presented, Pr names 
than those agreed upon, appear on the endorse- 
ment—Would the Bank accept them? . Certainly 
not. He insisted upon it that if what was now 
desired, was granted, it would be altogether with- 
out precedent. It was certainly so, in the. judg- 
ment of plain men of common sense. He conclu 1- 
ed by reading a preamble and resolution, which 
contained his views of the subject, containing a 
history of the whole case, a denial of the power of 
the Assembly, directly to. divide the Presbytery, 
and a provision for directing the Synod to divide 
the Presbytery. 

Mr. Baird, of Pittsburgh, stated, that the ground 


freculiar, in the 
ad the Assembly not receiv 


the first time. 
subject, members 
The origin of all this difficulty was no secret. 


bers,—It was argued that the Presbyte 


together, lest one 


ist, will die away; and they wi 


occupied, as to leave him but little to say.. He op-j Wit 
posed the granting of the application, because the, 
request, now made, was not that which had been 
before the Synod. He expressed his conviction, 
that thefe never had been a General Assembly, 
that would have consented to take up this business, 
in the shape in which it now appears, except this 
present Assembly, and the last one. Todo what 
is desired, is to divide the church:—at least there 
was great danger of this. Much had been said 
about oppression, but no instance of Sqeceee had. 
been shown. Inrelation to the complaint made by 
some of the minority, of their not being sent up as 
delegates to this Assembly, he would ask how many 
of the minority of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, or 
of Troy, or of other Presbyteries which might be 
mentioned, oy be, at present, on this floor?— 
He concluded by expressing a hope, that the As- 
sembly would not transcend their constitutional 


powers. 

Mr. Pitkin, of Hudson, O. spoke a few words in 
favour of sustaining the complaint, and granting the 
prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Salmon, of Ruggles, O. expressed his re- 
gret, that so many members of the Assembly were 
advocates of Congregational principles; and con- 
cluded by stating it as his opinion, that. the com- 


jected. to, and are objectionable.—He th 


men should be able to 


plainants desired, 


cription, should not be guilty of proscription t 
selves. The apostle Paul 


instead of layi 


church, 


Mr. Talcot observed that there were two points 
before the house—a complaint and_a request... He 
concluded, from the general power of supervision 
possessed by the Assembly, that to grant the re- 
quest woald be constitutional. 3 

Mr. Peet, of Euclid, O. said that he had made 
up his mind, that it was expedient to sustain the 
complaint and grant the request; and also that it 
was inexfiedienttomakeaspeech. 

Mr. Dickey, of Greenfield, O. believed that the 
Assembly had no power to grant the request. He 
was unwilling to admit, that the oppression existed, 
of which the pctitioners complain. a eee 

Mr. Culbertson, of Zanesville, OQ. was oppos- 
sed to sustaining the complaint, or granting the 
petition, because the way in which the matter 
came before the house, was irregular and-unprece- 


act injurious to sound principles. — 


eda 
He thought the Assembly of last 
neglect of duty, cha able with 
mischief. Unk j 


the purity of the church. 
Dr. ae of Lexin 


never ressed the Assemb! 


the importance which he attached td a strict ad- 


hey were ca 
herence to the stand 


sof the church: .An im- 


pression had been made, that the Synod of Phila- 
delphia was utterly opposed 


to any division what-|°of oppression, the next day?—The minority 
ever ofthe Presbytery. ‘his wasal ether an er- | Presbytery complained that they were not sent up 
roneous im . Let the Assembly grant this | a5 Commissioners to this Assembly. Their case 


request, and it would open a door for gimilar appli- 
cations from all parts of the church. Moreover, 
peace, the great object proposed to be gained, 
would not, cou/d not be secured by the proposed 
division. ‘There was diversity of views, relative 
todoctrine, church polity, and the best means of 
promoting the interests of the church. If the prin- 
ciple should be adopted, that this diversity is a rea- 
son, in the present case, for division, there is no 
stopping ‘place, short of a division of the whole 
church. He made some sensible and ‘forcible re- 
marks, relative to the third Presbytery of New 
York, and ordinations sine titulo. His speech was 
very eloquent: no sketch can do it justice. 

Mr. Coe, of Troy, O. said that the complaint 
should not be sustained, nor the request granted, 
for reasons, which he specified. He argued, from 

ges of the constitution, which he read, that 
the Assembly had not the power to grant the 
prayer of the petition, and that to grant it, in the 
circumstances of the case, upon the plan proposed, 
would be to establish two presbyteries in the same 10d, 
district—an imperium inimperio. . . | divide it, he had no doubt. 

Mr. M‘Lean, of Miami Presbytery, thought 
that the decision of the Synod of Philadelphia 
should be affirmed. In the commencement of his 
speech, he took substantially the same ground 


the s 


be an old school-man. 


duce 


had onl 
human 


mov 
evices had covered u 


By the perpetual cry of peace. 
peace, and all goes well; put purity 
all goes to desolation. 


on the same side. He denied that there was any 
deficiency of brotherly love in the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia; and combated the opinion, that the 
diversity of sentiment related only to the frhilosophy 
of doctrine. If this were all, why divide the Pres- 
bytery? 
Mr. Gallaher, of Cincinnati, said he would not 
romise, not to speak long, because the promise 
ad been so often made and violated. However, 
he would try not to be tedious. He was in favour 
of granting the prayer of the petition, because he 
considered the grant pledged by last a: 
Is it come to this, he asked, that this Assembly 
must sit, day after day, gravely deliberating wheth- 
er asolemn pledge should be redeemed? Asthere 
is no wisdom like Christian wisdom; so there is no 
folly like Christian folly. He adverted to the con- 
troversy respecting Rouse’s version of the Psalms, 
as illustrative of the nature of the controversy 
which now disturbs the Church. If the General 
Assembly refused the request now before them, 
they would convulse the whole Presbyterian 
church. Pious people would flee from those places 
where there was contention. This matter must be 
settled, or the Church is ruined. " He asserted the 
power of the Assembly to divide the Presbytery, 
and referred to the cases, in which former Assem- 
blies had exercised the power—and no one had 
complained of it. 


The Assembly adjourned till half past 3 o’clock, 


this matter. 


ing that the question were fairly be 


them, since the 


clear, and conclusive. 


day morning. 


finished business. 


Half past 3 o'clock, P. M. 


_ The Assembly met, and after some minor mat- 
ters, the calling of the roll for the opinions of the 
members on the division of the Presbytery of Phi- 
ladelphia, was resumed. 
Mr. Vail, of Cincinnati, was in favour of sustain- 
ing the complaint, and of granting the request. In 
which opinion Mr. Young, of the same place, coin- 
cided. 
Mr. Craig, of. Oxford Presbytery, said that if he 
yielded to the kindliest feelings of his heart, he 
would be for granting the request. He was ciear- 
ly of opinion, however, that such an act would be 
highly inexpedient; for it appeared to him to be a 
doctrinal question. .- To prove this, he referred to 


the division. 


sembly. 


glassy 
it, mm 
ruffied; it reflects eve 
order. 


dapger of infringing u human 
liberty. -If the Assembly refused to divide the 

ery, it would become a debating society— 
the galleries would all be filled with spectators, to 
hear their disputes, and thus an unholy influence 
would be diffused on every side, tothe extremities 


Mr.: Boswell, of St. Charles, spoke of the duty 


ferences, complaints, and appeals from other Pree- 
byteries, showing that dissensions existed else- 
where? Why then say so much about this Presby- 
tery? Dissensions are not now in the church, for 

He was persuaded, that, on this 
deceived themselves. 


was also of recent date. Not long ago, it had been 
declared, that the whole Synod were perfectly 
harmonious, with the exception of only two mem- 
ry must be 
divided, in order that they may not meet with one 
another. - The idea isany thing else than wise: as 
they will still meet in Synod, and on this floor,.—It 
was idle todeny that the real difficulty—the root of 
the matter, is a difference in doctrinal views. He 
a it best that the Presbytery should be kept 
rt of it should fly out of its or- 
bit, Ifthe desired separation should take place, 
after a while, this affected a now said to ex- 
1 quarrel among 

themselves, The nature of what is required is— 
which he intended to take, had been so completely |‘ give the petitioners an opportunity of carrying, 
out opposition, those measures, which are ob- 

ht it 

the province of. a Synod only, to divide aus - 
tery. He was. surprised that so many sensible 
persuade themselves, that 
the Assembly had the power to do what the com- 
He believed that to grant their 
request, would be to violate the express letter of 
the commission given to the members of this As- 
sembly; for in their commission, they are required 
to consult, vote, and determine, according to the 
frrincifiles and constitution of this church, and the 
word of God.—Men whotalk so much about ah 
em- 


roscribed unsound 
doctrines; and should not the ministers of Jesus 
Christ be at liberty to do this? The Assembly, 

ing their hands on the Presbytery and 
Synod, ought rather to /ay their hands on those in- 
novations, which trouble, distract and divide the 


Mr. Stuart, of Athens, Ky, said, (in more imme- 
diate allusion to the frequent interruptions, which 
Mr. Cameron had experienced, ) that he had been 
grieved to observe that the patience on one side of 
the house was not reciprocated by the other.—He 
could’not admit that this Assembly were bound by 
any act of last Assembly, should they deem that 

i This Assembly, 
in his opinion, had not the power to divide a Pres- 
— contrary to the will ofaSynod. He believ- 

ivision, in the present case, to be inex pedient. 
ear, by their 
the existing 
: ess judicatories were faithful in 
maintaining discipline, they never could preserve 


gton, Ky, said, that he had 
before with such 
deep feelings as those with which he now spoke, — 
He made some preliminary remarks on the dispo- 
sition in the house, which had called forth the 
strictures of Mr. Stuart, and expressed his disap- 
probation of the treatment which Mr. M ‘Calla had 
met with.—He contended that the General -As- 
—— had not the saad to do what was request- 
ed. The illed on to relieve oppression. 
Well—cuppose they did it, in this ¢ase—would not 
their next neighbour feel wet 


was not singular:—New-School men alone, had 
come from the Presbytery of Cincinnati—(Here a 
member of the Cincinnati Presbytery interrupted 
er, by saying, that he belonged to zo. 
schaol.)—The speaker resuming, said that heclaim- 
ed no such honour:—he openly avowed himself to 
But to return to the ques- 
tion, —would the desired division in very deed pro- 
peace? No: it would produce legalized war. 
He had been told that allthe turmoil arose from here- 
sy hunting. But who ever went in pursuit of game, 
where there was none to be found? No—the cause 
of all this dissension, was new-school innovation. 
He referred to the boasted march of mind—and 
asked, what new discoveries John had made inthe 
Isle of Patmos? What new discoveries Luther and 
Calvin, and many others had made? None.—The 
away the rubbish with whic 
the truth. That 
the Presbytery cught to be divided,—that the As- - . 
sembly had no power to divide it,—and that the a of affinity, and the 
Synod, if the case were sent back to them, would 
He adverted to the 
cry of peace. How had Boston become what it is? 
Put before 
ehind it, and 
If it were not for the sym- 
which had been previously occupied by speakers ges that had been excited, men would see clear- 
that this house had no power to act directly in 


Mr. Breckinridge, of Lexington, Ky. spoke 
next, but our friend, acting as our reporter, 
became so absorbed in his argument, that he can 
only inform us, that Mr. B. confined himself strictly 
to the constitutional that, grant- 

ore the As- 
sembly, they had no direct jurisdiction; but that it 
was absurd to admit that the question was before 
tition which had been before the 
Synod,—the petition which the Synod had refused 
to grant,—for refusing which the complaint was 
made,—was not before the house; unless they 
could prove that the names included in both peti- 
tions were the same, or that twenty-three and 
thirteen were identical. The speech was logical, 


The Assembly adjourned till 9 o’clock on Fri- 


Friday, 25th May, 9 o’clock, A. M. 
The Assembly met, and proceeded with the un- 


Dr. Hill, of Winchester, Va., argued that the 
case was fairly before the Assembly—that the As- 
sembly had the power of dividing Presbyteries— 
that the cases already quoted as precedents, were: 
in point, inasmuch as they established the princi- 
ple, that the General Assembly may divide Pres- 
byteries, without sending them down to Synod— 
that the Assembly can reverse the decisions of in- 
ferior courts—and that the effect of this was, that 
since the Synod had refused to divide the Presby- 
tery, they could reverse this decision, and order 
He referred to the case of a person 
excommunicated, or suspended, by a Session, and 
coming up through the inferior courts, to the As- 

ue the Assembly reversed the decisions 
of the lower courts, they restored him to his for- 
mer. standing. —There. was. something wrong— 
both sides were wrong—and when prejudice was 
once awakened, bréthren saw one another through 
a distorted medium—just as when'a smooth and 
lake, which reflected the objects around 
fair and beautiful proportion, becomes 
image in shapeless dis- 
He condemned the practice of drawing 


— 
_. Mr: Kirkpatrick, of West Hanever Presbyt 

thought that the juestion might be disposed of, 
without involving the ral Assembly and the 


divide a Presbytery, on the application of a miiori- 
ty—and illustrated. is argument by the division of 
a tion on the application of a minority. 
There were two ways of doing what they were 
required to do, in pee poco case. The 4ssem- 
bly could require the Synod to do it, But it ap- 
peared that the Synod could not do tins, according 
to their own views of propriety and duty. Their 
conscience labotred, and the Assembly should re- 
lieve them, by doing it themselves. : 

r, M‘'Farland, of Greenville, Va. said that 
there were two things before the Assembly ; wheth- 
er the complaint should be sustained, and the pe- 
tition granted. He could not vote for sustaining 
the complaint; because they have no right to com- 
plain of the Synod here, on account of the discre- 
pancy of the request presented to Synod, and that 
which was before this Assembly. As to the first, 
Synod ought not to have divided them upon that 
request; and the present petition ought to be sent 
It | down to Synod. Too much confidence ought not 
to be placed on precedents, or constitutional ques- 
tions; as one Assembly decides contrary to another 
Assembly. He showed that the Presbyteries were 
the fountain of power; and the General Assembly 
could not dispense with the simplest constitutional 
rule, without the consent of the Presbyteries. The 
Assembly was competent to instruct the Synod to 
divide the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and he 
hoped the business would take this course. He 
could not conscientiously vote for the arrangement 
which the petition proposed. It had been contend- 
ed that the word“ district,” in the constitution, 
might be understood without reference to geogra- 

hical limits. He could not understand it thus— 

or he did not conceive that fersons constituted a 
district, The third Presbytery of New York had 
been referred to as an instance of a Freehatey 
erected without regard to territorial limits, It 
might be so, but the General Assembly was not 
accountable for that. The Synod of Ulster had 
also been referred to—but the acts of that Synod 
could be of no authority to us, as they were under 
a different constitution. ; 

Mr. Smith, of Staunton, Va. could not sustain the 
complaint, and advised that the petition should be 
sent down to the Synod with instructions to divide 
the Presbytery according to the request. 

Mr. Beecher, of Union Presbytery, thought that 
the Assembly should take the business into their 
own hands, and grant the petition. 

‘Mr. Pope, of Athens, Tenn. expected that as 
the division had been recommended by the last 
Assembly, it would have been done, and there 
would have been peace—but so far were they from 
peace, that there was nothing but dissension, He 
declaimed against the majority of Presbytery and 
Synod, as destroying the peace and liberty of the 
Presbyterian church, and recommended the divi- 
sion of Presbytery. 

Mr. Mandeville, cf Maryville, Tenn, spoke on 
the same side, 

Mr. Ross, of Kingsport, Tenn. referred tothe 
hard names which he had heard from the other 
side. He rose to say that he would vote for sus- 
taining the complaint and granting the petition. 
He spoke of the talents on the other side of the 
house. Mr. M‘Calla was a talented man:—but 
like the enraged elephant, which he had read of, 
instead of destroying the enemy, he trampled 
down his friends. The gentleman from Kentucky, 
who spoke last night, was no ordinary man—but a 

iant could not remove a mountain. Some fear 

eresy, and therefore cannot sustain the complaint; 
but fear of heresy was not the reot of the matter, 
it wasthe fear of losing power. He considered the 
objection raised about the want of geographical 
lines, as already demolished by former speakers. 
It was said that the petition now before the house 
was not that which had been before Synod. He 
did not consider the omission of two or three names 
as depreciating the principle of the petition. As 
to the objection against power General 
ved the 1 

on ressembly was a General Presbytery. If it 
of | has not all the power that is requisite, then it is 
but an advisory council. If it could not act direct- 

ly in this, and similar cases, then where was there 
redress for the complainants? He called on Mr. 


of 
re- 


B. had not touched the point—and if he could now 
show it, he (Mr. R.) would give place to him.—[Mr. 
B. rose, and said that he had not touched the point, 
on account of the absence of Mr. Wisner, against 
whose reasonings his argument lay; but he was 
willing, when the question came up, to meet 
it in the place.] Mr. Ross continued 


charges of heresy, which had been uttered, and 
their effects upon ministerial character, 

Mr. Gass, of New-Market, enn: and Mr. An- 
derson, his elder, spoke in favour of dividing the 
Presbytery. 

Mr. Hall, of Gallitin, Tenn. would ask, what the 
complaint was about? Not about oppression, 
slander, or heresy; but about the decision of the 
Synod—because the last General Assembly had in- 
structed the Synod to divide the Presbytery on the 

i had not done it. 

hatever might be done with the complaint— 
whether sustained or not,—the petition was a dif- 
ferent question, and in his opinion, it should be 
—— He had been for some weeks in Phila- 

elphia, and had attended the meetings of the 
Presbytery—and he found that one party did not 
assist at the meetings—and why?—For a good rea- 
son. The majority rules, and it was right that it 
should rule. But then every question was made a 
party question—and the speeches were such, and 
even keener, than those which they had heard on 
this floor. He called upon the Assembly to divide 
them for peace-sake. 

[As Mr. Hall’s account of the Philadelphia 
dormer yl was delivered in the presence of a 
crowded audience, and was calculated to make a 
very erroneous impression upon the minds of the 
Assembly, and of the public, we feel itto be a duty, 
which we owe to the Presbytery, to truth, and to 
Christianity, to say that it is a misrepresentation. 
We have nothing to do with Mr. Hall’s opinions; 
—they are his own, and he is welcome to them; 
but his statements affect the character of a large 
Presbytery. It appears from his own account, 
that he had attended only the adjourned meetings 
of Presbytery, in their visit to the Second Presby- 
terian Church of this city, to bring the affairs of 
that church into a train for amicable adjustment, 
Not much more than one fourth part of the Pres- 
bytery attended this adjourned meeting. Part of 
the city brethren, and five or six from the country, 
who, from their affection and good will to that 
large and important congregation, took a particu- 
lar interest in its welfare, patiently attended; and 
it so happened, that the ministers present, consis- 
ted almost wholly of those, who have suffered so 
much for the e of gospel truth and order. 
Why the others absented themselves, as Mr. Hall 
intimates they did, is best known to themselves 
and their God. But here was a case before Pres- 
bytery, which involved no peat feelings. Every 
one, from: his heart, wished to act in such a 
way as would subserve the best interests of the 
Second Church. But brethren, who had stood 
up together in the same party, were divided in 
their opinions about the course to be pursu- 
ed, in disposing of that business: not party feel- 
ing—there was nothing to excite it—not part 
feeling, but difference of honest judgment, | 
brethren to vote on different sides,—as it happens 
in every deliberative body, where there is not per- 
fect unanimity on the question before them for de- 
cision. ‘This common occurrence, of brethren dif- 
fering in their views u an intricate practical 
question, and of more of them happening to think 


complai : | : <4: which i d vote one way than the other, is interpreted by 
wha the complainants had said, about one|inferences from what: brethren said, which in-| 2° y tha 

of praying rated: ‘He also| ferences they disavowed. Somethin should be | Mr. must by 
adverted to the attempt, which fod been made to| done to remedy this evil. ‘He ref to the me- | Misinformation, ). into an array parties; 


connect this controversy with the sufferings of Bax- 
ter, Allein and Witherspoon. He alluded also, to 
what had been said respecting an interpreta- 
tion of our standards according to the letter, on the 
one part, and on the other, according to the design 
of the framers of our constitution. He duly re- 


—circulars an 


as nuisances. 
and said, he thought the Doctor had 


tropolitan influence exerted on the churches—the 
missives of vague and ex farte misrepresentations 
i central committees—if he were on 

a grand jury, he would present the. whole of these 
es. He referred to Dr. by toe speech, 

n frighten- 


and the earnestness of the speakers in supporting 
their several views,.isconstrued intoan exhibition of 
ill nature. Mr. Hall has the consolation, at least, 
of not being singular in his mistaken view of the 


spirit which has actuated the majority of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia; and that majority has also 


lation to know, that the ill come, 
rded Go and Book of Dis- | ed with a dream, and had tried to ten. others | the console - ’ y . 
he condidered them as worth nothing, “hydras and chimeras dire had wreahed them- | when, thelr governing, motives, however mixed 
mpared tandards. e| selves around his vene e head. ectl 
had thou ht ain a prepes “tohhcet of forbearance, | ‘Mr, Taylor, of Richmond, Va. had at first enter- affectionately approved, by many, who through 


he would have kept his sentiments to himself. ptained 


: iments to himself. 
choad ; and rely, itis to tell ‘what e thought that the Assembly should divide 
{Sthe meaning ofthat book. Itwastheduty ofthis Presbytery, 


some doubts about the proper course to be 
féued. These :doubts were now removed; and 


swe 


-want of correct information and prejudice, condemn 


‘them now.—Zdifor. } 
the| Mr. Potts, of Natchez, pave it as his opinion, 


ethe house. 


a 


Breckinridge to show where lay their redress? Mr.. f 


Tittle I 
to speak a little longer, dwelling chiefly upon the | P.M 


ferxed to the rather exclusive preference given by 
iny to e, while a due did not 

for Some from: cf disposition, or 


or 
ps trom experience, were for pursuing mild- 


that it the 
not consent to grant it, upon the principle 
the petition‘involved; because to yield the . princi- 
le, would throw down one of the strengést berriers 
for the defence of thétruth. The Synod of Ulster 
had been referred to, as sanctioning by theit exam- 
ple, the erection of Presbyteries, on the p 
of affinity. But that Synod was taking measureste 
forsake this unpresbyterial ground, to which the . 
inroads of error had insensibly drawn them. He 
considered the present as a most critical oe in 
the church.. Granting that there was no heresy in . 
the church, now; yet it must be admitted that it - 
was surrounded by dangef) and measures muat be 
taken to ward off that danger. He appealed tothe 
past history of the Church, as indicating the 
al and silent steps, with which error made its advan- 
ces; and solemnly admonished the Assembly. to vigi- 
lance. They were now called upon to do an un-: 
recedented act—and he hoped that God would 
orbid them to adopt a principle, so injurious inits 
tendency, and to pass an act, which generations, 
yet unborn, might rue. Whence arose any = 
tion, upon this matter? It was owing toprejudices* 
and feelings, which warped the judgment; inso- 
much, that in looking abroad, over the several 
parts of the church, as represented in this house, 


one might anticipate the different opinions before 
they were uttered. He concluded by beseeching 
them to investigate the matter candidly and delib- 


erately, for themselves. | | 

Mr. Davies, of Bethel Presbytery, thought it 
might be proper to dismiss the complaint, and: 
grant the request. .He could not conceive how the 
complaint could be ‘sustained coftstitutionally; be- 
cause it did not appear to him, that it was regular-. 
ly before the house. Referring to the discrepancy 
between the petition now presented, and that offer- 
ed to the Synod, in the number of names, he obse 
ved, that dack-wood’s feofile, like himself, contd 
not by any system of arithmetic or geometry, to 
which they had access, learn that 23 were equal to. 
13. By sustaining the complaint, the General As-" 
sembly would censure the Synod. .He 
pores t6 do this; for he would have acted as they | 

ad done, had be been placed in the same circum- 
stances. If the constitution should be trampled 
upon in this house—he would — plainly,—it 
would not be long that the voice of him, or of any of 
his brother-presbyters, would be heard on the floor 
of this rt rama He and his brethren would be 
for the Assembly, no longer than the Assembly. 
was for the constitution. : 

r. Hoyt, of Washington, Ga, had come to this. 

city, opposed tothe division; but the spirit mani- 
fested on this floor last Monday afternoon, had con- 
vinced him, that.the Presbytery must be divided. 
The Presbytery was too large, and not harmonious; 
and therefore it ought to be divided. He spoke of 
the charges concerning error—of different shades 
of opinion, without any essential difference—of his 
being educated in another church—of:his being a 
student in Cambridge, near postpaeraee been ten 
— connected with the Presbyterian Church--and 

oved it—its doctrines—and its government—was of 
no party—deprecated contention—and deplored 
= influence which emanated from Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Lumpkin, an elder from the same place, 
had come to this Assembly, to get his piety eleva. 
ted—but from what he had seen and heard, he was: 
not certain that he had come to the right school, 
And since he had mentioned the word school, if it 
were asked to which school he belonged, he would 
reply, that he belonged to both schools. He held 
to Predestination with the Old School, and to Free 
Agency with the New School.—He contended that 
the same a was substantially before the house 
which had been before Synod. ‘Thecomplainaats: — 
had a right to come, and petition the Assembiy,: 
and the Assembly had a right to grant their. re- 
quest. He maintained, that although the power 
of dividing Presbyteries was nted to Synod, is 
did not follow thatthe Assembly does pat. possape 
tr. vvnerever any power is Convention, 
ally granted, then, that all power necessary 
carry it into effect, is granted, wasa well known. 
maxim. Ifpower be granted to declare war, tha 
grant includes the power of providing arms, rais-, 
ing armies, &c. Power of superintending the af- 
airs of the whole Church was granted to the Ge- 
neral Assembly; which, of course, incladed’all the’ 


power, which is necessary to carry this superi 
dance into effect. From these he dedu- 
ced the power requisite for dividing the Presbytery. 
S Philadelphia, according to the prayer of the pe-. 
ion, 
The Assembly adjourned till half past 3 o’clock, 
Half past 3 o’clock, P. M. 


_The Assembly met, and proceeded to the elec> - 
tion, by ballot, of Directors of the Western Theo-’ 
logical Seminary. Messrs Culbertson, Hoyt, Dae, 
vies and Rowland, were appointed a committee ta 
count the votes, 
The committee on the Report of the Board of _ 
Missions, reported that there was much cause of 
yen to God, for the success with which he . 
ad crowned the labours of the Missionaries, 
under the direction of the Board, during the past 
year;—that the Board be warmly recommended 
to the confidence and patronage of the church- 
es;—and that the Report be approved, and be 
published under the direction of the Board. — | 
Messrs, Kirkpatrick, J. C. Barnes, Coulter, 
Weed, Adair, M‘Nair and Morris, were 
ed a committee to nominate a Board of Missions | 
for the present year. 
The Assembly then proceeded with the unfinish- 
ed business. 
Mr. Gildersleeve, of Charleston, S. C. said that 
there was but one sentiment in his Presbytery on 
the subject before the house. Akhough he Believ- 
ed that contentions were barney yet he re- 
joiced that the present debate had taken place, as 
it would have a tendency to put the churches on 
their guard against formality, on the one hand, 
and laxity and innovation, on the other. He bee 
lieved that the General Assembly had the right to 
make the required division—that the complaint 
ought to be sustained—and that the Presbytery 
should be divided. . | | 
Mr. Powers, of Harmony Presbytery, also , 
that his Presbytery were of one sentiment, -) 
thought that disputes were not worth while, upon 
subjects of so little importance; or that the excite- 
ments were disproportionate to their causes: Hi 
Presbytery consisted of Old Schoolmen; but they 
had not troubled themselves about the disputes of 
the day. If the Assembly could send back the 
petition to the Synod, with any assufance that 
they would act upon it, he would prefer that 


course. 
spoke of 


se 

Mr. Williams, of Tuscaloosa, Ala. the » 
unity of sentiment in his Presbytery. It was time 
for brethren to make peace with one another, and 
to unite against the common enemy. With these 

cific views, he and his brethren were, neverthe- _ 
ess, the warm advocates of truth. But the way 
to promote this, was not by oppressing . 
but by zeal for the conversion of souls—not by new 
measures; but be measures of conciliation. He 
was in favour of dividing the Presbytery on the 
plan proposed. 

Mr. Cunningham, of Havanna, Ala. corrobora- 
ted the statement of his colleague, respecting the 
unity of sentiment, which prevailed in fis P y- 
tery; and remarked, that such was generally the 
case, in the South. He was in favour of peace; 
but he thought that the best and'only m to 
produce peace in the present instance, waa to. de- 
cide upon the constitutionality of the proposed 
measure. Many thought it unconstitutional to 
settle the business here. He believed that Pres- 
bytery should be, and would be divided; but he 
did not think that it ought tobe done in the As- 
sembly—but that it should be sent back to Synod, 
where it could be done according to the constitd- 


on. 

“Mr. Hodge, of Hartsfield, Tenn. was of ion 
that the request could — be constita tionally be- . 
fore the Synod, and called upon thé hduse'to abide ~ 


by the constitution. 

Dr. Codman, from the'General Association of 
Massachusetts, said, that he was aware of his-being 
the representative of a foreign body—that he ought 


not, therefore, to vote, or even express he pew | 
on subjects like the present. He Sia not com- 


petent to jud constitutional 
tions he w he Gould not deem ft-wine 
‘expresa- his opinion, If it 


fit were 


~ 


q | have received e-Presby tery of Philadeiphia 
tle Rew-Sampet “Miller, D. D., of | 
regard to purity, Were for adopting methods more: 
4 from Jé vil, 17. “Sanctify them through thy sisi it was agreed that to grant the’petition . 
truth: Usp. Word is truth.” . The doctrine illus- sembly pom 
| trated ana established ‘in the serthon is, ‘that the churches. Kis chick 
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Tie apweet, pensive hour—te me it sseme 
Beat fitted for all holy, tender. + 


; 


‘ 


Whith faithful memory two the 
doth the spirit, like a dove, 

And oer the forms we bolfl most dear; — 
And net on this dujl.earth alone—it eprings 

To.those heloved ones, s10-longer here 


nger 


not pad thoughts alone these eyelids steep— 
‘Tears are not all of grief, remorse or pain: 
Intepee, unmirigied misery cannot weep — 
There is ho fountain in the burning brain: 
* Some some sympathy must still remain, 
"Same tenderness the rock to melt; 
_ Even now, the thought that I may meet again m 
“qhose dear ones, where, my best effeetions dwelt, 
-Exerts a soothing power, in darker hours unfelt. 


*T'were pleasant, if the spirit for awhile 
far from thé thraldom of the flesh could flee, — 
Could once escape life's drudgery and toil, 
And tnenc rove o'er earth and sea. 
‘and full of sweet sensations would it be 
When lingcring in the sun’s departing rays, 
“Ofer Greece, erst country of the brave and free, 
While rich and melting in the golden haze , 
Lay all her classic hills, and lovely capes and bays. 


_ Strange, dreainy joy *twould be at this dim hour, 
|“ Te glide midst reliques on Egyptian sands; 
Where many a giant monument of pow’r, 
In silent, melancholy grandeur stands: 
To trace the chiseld warriors, wrought by hands, 
‘That long, long ages since, have.ceas’d to be. 
‘Oh! who can think on all these countless bands, 
With passions, hopes, affections—even as we— 
Nor muse, in solemn mood, om human destiny? 
ow various are the feelings and the scenes 
“That twilight sheds its softening light upon! -., 
Wow over the tossing bark the ship-boy leans, 
Pend'ring on that dear home, whence he hath gone— 
ie mother weepimg for her absent son-- 
Till eyes the cears ungonscious start; 
. . Whilesounding waves continuous dashing on, 
Friendly to comtémplation, soothe his heart, 
. And do, to all his thoughts, a mournful charm impart. 


-. 
And now the weary mother lulls to sleep 
Her wayward babe, while thro’ the dark’ning room 
‘She easts her eges—and inclined to weep, 
Surveys the mingling cheerfulness and gicom. 
é And now do memory’s sweetest visions come, “oe 
».. And all her soul with tender musings fill; 
Of eeskiegt youth—of times long past--‘riendehome— 
Light form, light foot, and lighter spirit stil), 
Bounding, unclogg’d by care, o'er rock, and field, and hill. 


always thifight (thongh chance perhaps it may, 
little vers‘d, 1 do not deem aright) 
‘That hearts grow softer with the closing day, 
- And lips and eyes look'd milder by the light 
~ sunset skies—for day is all too bright 
For such disclosures ae the twilight bears. 
_. ‘hou gentle unfon of the day and night, 
| “Blest be thy mellow tints and balmy airs, 
influence sweet, on thousand happy pairs: 


as Bright are the wieaths that Love's fair temples bind— _ 


Bat of all joys that thrill the mortal breast, 


Fri p, strong sympathy of mind with mind, 
o Highest to me thou seemest—purest and best. 
» What are earth's pomps and powers, thee ynpossess’d? 
‘ All passions and all pleasures clse are poor, 
«amperfeet, evanescent.—Heaven's behest! 
Thou, only thou art worthy to endure, 


ie Eternal as the soul, in brighter lands more pure! 


© remain ag ungodly as before. 
ee oo men pardoned or justified, or accepted 


Hartford, Conn. 


4 ISCELLANEOUS. 


Regeneration. 


at design of God in sending out the 
gospel is to prepare a people for his praise 
among guilty lostmen. ‘Thisdesign, we have 
geen, as not fully accomplished by the death 
of Christ, nor by his ascension and interces- 
sion. * It is not effected by giving us the light 
of the gospel only; for under this light, mul ti- 
Neither 


The 


in Christ, without some change wrought in 
them. Hence it is au explicit declaration of 
our Lord, “Except a man be born again he 

annot see the kingdom of God.” In view of 

ig most solemn and awful assertion, we can- 
not be too-anxious to know what the new birth 
is, and whether we have passed from death un- 
to life. 


1. There is great need of a very thorough 


“ and essential change in us, before we can see 


God in peace. The argument is brief. God 
is holy. Weare all polluted and unholy sin- 
ners; therefore we must become holy, or in 
other words, be renewed, or it is forever im- 
sible we should dwell with God above. 
t us call to mind the total, inherent and uni- 
versal depravity or corruption of men, and we 
need no longer marvel that Christ has said. 
unto us, “ Ye must be born again.” 
£. It must be a very great change. This is 
parent from many passages of scripture. It 
is called, a. being born again, passing from 
death to life, being brought out of darkness into 
marvellous light, becoming new creatures, being 
transformed by the renewing of our minds, being 
made partakers of the divine nature, the wash- 
ing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, with many other equally forcible ex- 
ressions. Indeed it is the work which is to 
transform an evil and devilish creature into 
the image of God; to make an heir apparent of 
hell meet fur the inheritance of the saints in 
light. “It must be a radical and total change. 

3. God is the author of this work. J¢ 2s not 
of him that willeth nor of him that runneth, but 
of God that showeth mercy. ‘The children of 
God are born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 
The clearest light of the gospel does not. pro- 
duce it. The most faithful and» powerful 

aching leaves the souls of the hearers dead 
in trespasses and sins. All the exertions of 
men and angels may sooner move, or even 
create a world. The sinner himself does not 
co-perate with the Divine Spirit, till the 
change is wrought. Before, he resists the in- 
fluence with his whole might, and mind, and 
heart. After, a moment alter, he is no longer 
disposed to resist; but, with his whole soul re- 
nts, believes, and submits to God. Nor is 
it by constraint, but willingly. He is made 
willing in the day of power. 

4. Nevertheless means are used; of which 
there maybe avariety. Baptismal dedication 
by pious parents, with early and faithful reli- 
gious Instruction, may be the chosen means 
of making souls the vessels of mercy. The 
conversation and lives of God’speople may be 
selected by him for the same end. Nay, even 
the exaihple of the wicked, and their fatal 
end, may excite salutary fears in others, and 
the troubles of life may awaken anxiety. But 
above all, fhe word of God, read and heard, 
is the instituted means, and the means most 
usually employed, to reconcile man to God. 
Sedieed. whatever other means are used, the 
influence of them is, to excite attention to the 
truth; and it is by the truth that sinners are 
made free. We do not mean that even the 
rat has any efficiency in itself; nor that, in 
mmediate act of raising the soul .to life, 
God uses any means. That is an act of ereating 
power; in which he speaks, and ft 


In-@hatynanner is the work wrou ht? 
ton po an 


_jneither for Christ nor against him. 


if 


‘ 
* 


a 


were blown; or as the acy bones were moved 
iste ife, wheg Ezekiel prophesied. From 
th on Dao ts, that all attempts to excite 
Bodily’ agitat i and those passions which 
are, pp animal, attempts which seldom, 
even Jpvplve.an. exhibition of truth, are wnau-: 
thorized and unhallowed ineans. 


Oar Lord has chééked presumptuous inquiries’ 
int by Saying, “the wind bloweth. 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh,. 
nor whither it goeth; so.is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.*”” There are doubtless di- 
versities@f opérations in different persons; but 
itis the same God that-worketh all in all. 
That in every case the change is instantane- 
ous, is evident; for itis in the nature of things 
impossible that a person, at any given time, 
should be neither a friend nor an enemy of 
God; neither penitent nor impenitent; neither 
a child 6f God nor a child of the wicked one; 
<t the 
evidence that such a change is wrought may be 
very gradually unfolded the mind of the 
rson himself. The Spirit of God is invisi- 
le, and his manner of operating on the soul 

aecr) ly hidden from human view. 
. A more important inquiry is, what is the 


{ nature of the change? It is a spiritual change. 


[t is wrought upon the soul. It is a change of 
heart, or disposition, or moral nature. It has 
relation principally to spiritual and eternal 
things; although all things will -become new. 
The essence of ‘the alteration consists in a 
change toward God. It is reconciliation with 
God. Before this change, a person hated 
God; now he lores him with all the heart. 
He delights in holiness,and loves God because 
he is holy. He delights in all the attributes 
or perfections of God; in all his word, all his 
will, a/Z his ways. Love to God involves 
submission, or a perfect consent of heart to be 
in the hands of an absolute Sovereign, and that 
all creation should be at his disposal. 
Regeneration involves repentance for sin, 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.. It im- 
plies humility, or self-abasement—a deep view 
of our unworthiness, pollution and guilt—and 


| a willingness to be accounted as nothing, that 


|God' may be all in all; to come to Christ as 
mere beggars, and ever to live by begging. 
Humility before God also disposes the believer 
to condescension and meekness toward men, 
esteeming others better than himself. 

It includes the love of our fellow creatures. 
Without the renewing of the Holy Ghost we 
are selfish, malevolent, hateful, and hating 
oneanother. But the new born soul hasan un- 
feigned reyard to all men. 


Christ, with a peculiar, complacent and endear- 
ing affection. He loves the impenitent and 
ungodly with a regard of benevolence and pity. 


| He loves his enemies, and forgives those who 


injure and revile him, not suffering the sun to 
go down on his wrath. 

| Finally, in the act of renewing the heart, 
God implants in the human sou! a new and 
holy principle, comprehending all the holy af- 
fections, designs and purposes which the law 
and gospel require. i 

God, which Adam lost. He gives all the es- 
sential qualities of a child of God. ‘The be- 
liever is created anew in Christ Jesus, in ri ght- 


him who has wrought the work, by that Spirit 
which he has shed on him abundantly. 

It is not sufficient to make us children of 
light, that we are born of pious parents; that 
we are baptized into the holy name; that we 
become convinced of the truth; that we re- 
nounce one connection or persuasion for an- 
other: that we have had the most awful view of 
our danger, or the most pungent conviction of 
sin; that we abandon our vicious courses, or 
vain and thoughtless lifes; that we cultivate 
good principles within us, which no lost sin- 
ner ever had; that we commence neglected 
duties; or walk in God’s holy ordinances; that 
we are raised high in joy, and comfort, and 
zeal. Nothing but a new heart, a holy, hum- 
ble, penitent, believing, broken heart, will be 
deemed reconciliation with God. In Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. He 
is not a Jew (an Israelite indeed) who is one 
outwardly; but he is a Jew who is one inward- 
ly, whose circumcision is that of the heart, in 
the sptrit; and not in the letter, whose praise is 
not of men, but of God. 


The Truth of the Bible. 


There are four grand arguments for the 
truth of the Bible. Ist. The miracles it re- 
cords. These are easily proved to have been 
recorded and published at the time they profess 
to have been, and not having been disputed 
for several hundred years alter, cannot be 
doubted. 2d. The prophecies it contains. 
See those in the Old Testament, held by the 
Jews then and to this day, who disbelieve in 
the Messiah, Jesus Christ and the New Testa. 
ment; but which prophecies any child may see 
fulfilled in Christ and in the events of his time. 
The celebrated infidel Rochester, was convert- 
ed by reading the 53d chapter of Isaiah. 3d. 
The goodness, of the doctrine; the greatest 
infidels acknowledge it, and no one can deny 
it. 4th. The moral character of the pen- 
men. 

The miracles flow from divine power; the 
prophecies from divine understanding; the ex- 
cellence of the doctrine from divine goodness; 
and the moral purity of the penmen, from di- 
vine purity. | 

Thus Christianity is built upon these four 
immutable pillars—the power, the understand- 
ing, the goodness, and purity of God: 

The Bible must be the invention of good 
men or angels; of bad men or devils; or of 
God. 

It could not be the invention of good men or 
angels, for they neither would nor could make 
a book and tell lies all the time they were 
writing it, saying, ‘Thus saith the Lord,” 
when it was their own invention. 

It could not be invented by dad men or de- 
vils, for they would not make a book which 
commands all duty, forbids all sin, and con 
demns their own souls toall eternity. | 
I therefore draw this conclusion—The Bible 
must be given by of God.—Ex- 
tract from Simpson’s Plea for Religion. 


Balsatic Wormintions.Mountain- 
Peak of Arofena. 


In exploring the valley of Bunaro, near Bu- 
anaauia, Mr. Darling, the missionary at this 
Station, conducted us toa cave in one of the 
immense masses of brescia which constitute the 
cliffs, where we were gratified with the sight of 
one of the most remarkable and beautiful ba- 
saltic formations in this part of the world. It 
is called by the natives Marama ofai, or the 
Moon-stone, on account of its resemblance in 
shape at.one“end to a half moog. The cave 
is twelve feet in Cramstepand ten deep. In 
= it appears This stone presenting ' 


. 
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He loves them of 
the household of faith, who bear the image of 


e restores the image of 


eousness and true holiness, after the image of 


* 
«? 


is buried ih the The radius is 
four feet above d, and the visible ‘length 
nine, extending into the cave, and dipping at 


h 

far.it.may be im ond, there is no pos- 
sibility of ascertaining; but what projects is 
evidently small of a column of 
amazing bulk, ayeens s slightly hollowed to 
to the depth of six inches, within the line of the 
circular ed 
to the length of six feet, are as smooth as though 

the itself had been wrought and polished 

by the nicestart. On thesides, aboutthe girth, 

are some natural divisions of from nine to 

fourteen inches apart, which give it the appear- 

ance of so many mill-stones, neatly attached, 

one behind another. This smgular fragment is 
surroun by many other circles of stone of 
the same-Kind, and different thicknesses, al- 
a increasing the whole diameter of the 
cylinder to twelve feet. These concentric 
lamine having been removed to the extent 
above mentioned, (six feet,) their broken ruins 
are discernible at the further end of the cave, 

intimating continuity in the bowels of the rock 
beyond. ‘The basalt is of a bright blue color, 

very compact and hard. It is incorporated 

with “upper, nether, and surrounding” brec- 
cia of which the frontal pile is scarcely less 
than two thousand feet above the sea, and near- 
ly perpendicular. 


arare jewel in a casket, we proceeded to ex- 
plore the valley upward, and thence, from 
steep to steep, over many a perilous ridge 
—which seemed to require the feet of goats, 
or rather the wings of birds, to pass, and the 
brains of both steadily to overlook, without 
being suddenly bewildered, and toppling down 
headlong—we travelled to a station from which 
we were informed that the highest mountain 
of Tahiti, Arofena, might be seen; invisible 
from below, on account of intervening emi- 
nences, that rise by a graduated scale of nar- 
‘rowing circuit, and oe elevation, till 
the whole is terminated in this stupendous 
peak, alone amidst the firmament, and unap- 
proachable by human foot. Having reached 
the prospect place at which we aimed, we found 
ourselves still environed by richly wooded 
slopes, and terrible declivities of naked rock, 
as much above our level nowas those which 
we had already ascended were above the sea 
beach. Far in the distance, to the south-east, 
Arofena appeared, but only half revealed be- 
low the cloud that compassed its mysterious top 
—towards which, nevertheless, every eye was 
naturally turned, as though the smallest point 
of it were more desirable to be seen than the 
whole enormity of hi:l beside, expanding 


piled-up steeps and air-hung forests beneath. 
While we gazed the vapors shifted, and gave 
us, glimpse by ee now one, and then an- 
other section of the upper region of Arofena; 
but the full stature aad proportion of this giant 
son of earth we were never permitted to look 
upon atonce. The apex, which we repeatedly 
caught as it stood immoveable amidst the ever- 
moving clouds that clustered round it, seemed 
on the western quarter perfectly perpendicular, 
on the north making an angle of 62°, on the 
south 50°; on every side being connected with 
vast precipices, forming a stony girdle round 
its breast, and losing themselves in labyrinthine 
chasms, which both divided and concatenated 
the everlasting hills that crowded the ring and 
the area of the horizon out-spread at the foot 
of Arofena. On our left hand we particular] 
remarked a solitary range of blank rock, hig 
and inaccessible, shutting out the sky behind, 
and so terminating the view that imagination 
itself, however active and creative amidst such 
scenes as here surround us, would hardly have 
dreamed of any object beyond it, unless it 
could have been made transparent. Yet, 
while we took our refreshinent under a shady 
recess, and were still contemplating, with an 
eye ‘*not satisfied with seeing,” the clouded 
majesty of Arofena, the apparition of a rival 
inountain rose unexpectedly from behind the 
craggy screen just mentioned, and stood be- 
tween heaven and earth, more as though it be- 
longed to the former than the latter. It took 
away our breath with amazement; we knew 
not how to believe our senses; the sublime 
reality seemed begotten out of nothing; and it 
was sometime before we could reconcile and 
harmonize the parts of the magnificent specta- 
cle, or conceive by what enchantment its grand- 
est feature had been so imperviously hidden, 


clouds, which we had unconsciously disregard- 
ed both in their presence and their disappear- 
ance. But there they stood, the mighty twain, 
as though they were measuring heights 
against each other, we being the judges; and 
verily it was hard to determine between such 
antagonists, each worthy of the prize of the 
highest admiration which intellectual beings 
can bestow on unintelligent existences. e 
looked indeed, upon them with emotions that 
wound up our animal spirits to a pitch.of exal- 
tation rarely experienced, except while inhal- 
ing the purer breath of Alpine air, and behold- 
ing the veil lifted up from ** great Nature’s vis- 
age hoar.”” But our thoughts went higher still; 
we remembered Him who hath been the re- 
fuge of his people in all generations; and this 
was the inspired language of our souls, ‘* Be- 
fore the mountains were brought forth, or even 
Thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting, ‘Thou art 
God.”——Psal. xc. 2. 

Arofena has been calculated, (we know not 
how how correctly,) to have an elevation ten 
thousand feet above the seas and the other 
summit which we saw cannot be much lower. 
—Tyerman and Bennet’s Voyages. 


Destruction of Birds. 


The wanton destruction of birds and of 
their eggs at this season of the year, cannot too 
forcibly be reprehended. They were made to 
subserve the best purpose,—the destruction of 
worms and insects that prey upon trees, and 
vegetation generally. ow that our orchards 
are devastated by that scourge, the Canker 
Worm, the subject becomes of great impor- 
tance; and if nothing else will check this most 
injudicious and ruinous practice, the strong 
arm of the law should be made to interpose. 
Let every landholder then vigilantly guard 
his grounds, in this respect; and punish every 
interloper and destroyer of birds, with more 
severity than he would the purloiner of fruit. 
A correspondent in the Marblehead Register 
has some a and timely remarks on this 
subject, from which we make the following ex- 
tract.— 
‘+The millers or small butterflies, from 
which the Canker worm is produced, and the 
worm itself, form the food of all the species of 
small birds which frequent our fields and gar- 
dens, and in every one of these which is wan- 
tonly destroyed by boys, we lose an active and 
efficient friend. So great indeed is the aid 
which they afford us, that I have héard a gentle- 
man declare that he would give more for a 
woodpecker to work in his orchard than for a 
hired man. The common ground sparrow, 


THY PREIS RYAN.” 


an angleof ten dearer? ose the horizon; how | pea 


this front and the shaft, 


* From this cave and its curiosity, inclosed like |i 


downward, and resting upon the multitude of 


and so suddenly disclosed, by the agency of 


* 


half of a perfect-cylinier, ‘of which ‘the other |and the robin, are also*of the most essential explined by conjecture,—that when the boat- 
. way. Let parents then, im-|swain gaye him the knife in the dark, it is 
press these facts on the minds of their.boys, | probable as the coin wa’ fn the same pocket, it 


service in this 


and if no other argument will do, let them ap- 
1 to the self-interest of their children, and 
explain to them, that if they like apples, they 
must not go gunning nor rob bird’s nests. 
Sulem Observer. eee 


William Belderdyck, admired as the first 
poet that modern Holland has prodaced, and 
not less distinguished by the other brilliant 
faculties of his mind, did not, in his youth, 
show any happy diposition to study. His fa- 
ther, who formed an unfavourable opinion of 
his talents, was much distressed, and fre- 
quently reproached him in severe terms, for 
his inattention, and idleness; to which young 
Belderdyck did not: appear to pay much at- 
tention. In 1776, the father, with a newspa- 
per in his hand, came to stimulate him, by 
showing him an advertisement of a prize offer- 
ed by the Society of Leyden, and decreed tv 
the author of a piece of poetry signed with 
these words; ‘ An author only eighteen years 
old,’ who was invited to make himself known. 
‘You ought to blush, idler,’ said old Belder- 
dyck to his. son—‘here is a boy only of your 
age, and though so young, is the pride and 
of his parents; and you’ 
is I, myself,’ answered young William, throw- 
ing himself into his father’s arms. 


Singular Conviction on Circum- 
stantial Evidence. 


In the year 1723, a youth who was serving 
his apprenticeship in London, to a master sail- 
maker, got leave to visit his mother, to spend 
the Christmas holidays. She lived a few 
miles beyond Deal in Kent; he walked the 
journey, and on his arrival at Deal, in the 
evening, being much fatigued, and also trou- 
bled with the bowel complaint, he applied to 
the landlady of a public house, who was ac- 
quainted with his mother, for a night’s lodg- 
ing. Her house was full and every bed occu- 
pied, but she told him, that if he would sleep 
with her uncle, who had lately come ashore, 
and was a bvatswain of an Indiaman, he 
should be welcome. He was glad to accept 
the offer, and after spending the evening with 
his new comrade they retired to rest. In the 
middle of the night he was attacked with his 
complaint, and awakening his bed fellow, he 
asked him the way into the yard. The boat- 
swain told him to go through the kitchen; but 
as he would find it difficult to open the door, 
into the yard, the latch being out of order, he 
desired him to take a knife out of his pocket, 
with which he could raise the latch. The 
young man did as he was directed, and after 
remaining near half an hour in the yard, he 
returned to his bed, but was much surprised 
to find his companion had risen and gone. 
Being impatient to visit his mother and 
friends, he also rose before day, and pursued 
his journey, and arrived home at noon. The 
landlady who had been told of his intention to 
depart early, was not surprised; but not sce- 
ing her uncle in the morning, she went to call 
him. She was dreadfully shocked to find the 
bed stained with blood, and every inquiry af- 
ter her uncle was in vain: the alarm now be- 
came general; and on further examination 
marks of blood were traced from the bed room 
into the street, and at intervals down to the 
pier head. Rumour was immediately busy, 
and suspision fell of course on the young man 
who slept with him, that he committed the 
murder, and threw the body over the pier into 
the sea. A warrant was issued against him, 
and he was taken that evening at his mother’s 
house. On being examined and searched, 
marks of blood were discovered on his shirt 
and trowsers; and in his pocket were a knife 
and a remarkable silver coin, both of which, 
the landlady swore positively were her uncle’s 
property, and that she saw them in his posses- 
sion on the evening he retired to rest with the 
young man. Qn these circumstances, the un- 
fortunate youth was found guilty. He related 
all the above circumstances in his defence; 
but as he could not account for the marks of 
blood on his person, unless he got them when 
he returned to bed, nor could he account for 
the silver coin being in his possession, his 
story was not credited, the certainty of the 
boatswain’s disappearance, the blood at the 
pier traced from his bedroom were too evident 
signs of his being murdered, and even the 
judge was so convinced of his guilt, that he or- 
dered the execution to take place in three 
days. At the fatal tree, the youth declared 
his innocence, and persisted in it with such 
affecting asseverations, that many pitied him, 
though none doubted the justice of his sen- 
tence. | 

The Jack Ketches of those days were not so 
expert at their trade as modern ones, nor were 
drops or platforms invented; the young man 
was very tall; his feet sometimes touched the 
ground; and some of his friends who sur- 
rounded the gallows, contrived to give the 
bod y some support as it was suspended. Af- 
ter being cut down, those friends bore it spee- 
dily away in a coffin, and in the course of a 
few hours animation was restored, and the 
innocent saved. When he was able to move, 
his friends insistéd on his quitting the coun- 
try, and riever returning. He accordingly 
travelled by night to Portsmouth where he en- 
tered on board a man of war on the point of 
sailing for a distant part of the world, and as 
he changed his name and disguised his person, 
his melancholy story never was discovered. 
After a few years of service, during which his 
exemplary conduct was the cause of his pro- 
motion through the lower grades, he was at 
last made a master’s mate, and his ship being 
paid off in the West Indies, he, with a few 
more of the crew, were transferred to another 
man of war, which had just arrived short of 
hands, from a different station. What were 
his feelings of astonishment, and then of de- 
light and extacy, when almost the first one he 
saw on board his new ship, was the identical 
boatswain for whose murder he had been tried, 
condemned and executed five years before. — 
Nor was the surprise of the old boatswain 
much less when he heard the.story. An ex- 
planation of all the mysterious circumstances 
then took place. It appeared the boatswain 
had been bled for:a pain in the side by the 
barber, unknown to his niece, on the day of 
Fthe young. man’s arrival at Deal; that when 
the young man wakened him, and retired to 
the yard, he found the bandage had come off 
his arm during the night, and that the blood 
was flowing afresh.—Being alarmed, he arose 
to go to the barber, who lived across the street, 
but a press-gang laid hold of him just as he 
left the public Louens they hurried him to the 
pier, where their boat wag waiting; F few min- 
utes brought them on board a frigafe, then un- 
der way for the East Indies, and he omitted 
ever writing home to account for his sudden 
disappearance; thus were the chief circum-. 
by the: two friends, thus 
ttrangely met: the silver coin being found in 
the possession of the young man could only be 


tuck between the blades of the knife, and 
in this manner became unconsciously the 


explanation was told to the judge and jury 


never afterwards convicted a man on circum- 


| stantial evidence. 


The second number of Burr’s large Atlas has, 
just been issued. 1st. New York; 2d. Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut; 
Sd: Upper Canada; 4th. Mexico and Central 
America; 5th. Great Britain and [reland—all 
very handsomely engraved and colored. Price: 
one dollar for the number. 


It has been ascertained by experiment, says 
the Lowell Journal, that one penny’s worth of 
tar or rosin diluted in water, poured upon a 
tub of coal, will saturate it with three times 
its original quantity of bitumen. Charcoal 
especially will beara saturation of this kind 
with great advantage. 


The Papal Bull, once so formidable an instru- 
ment to Catholic Europe, that placed Empires 
under excommunication, and brought Royal 
suppliants to the footstool of the great Vicar of 
Christianity,. is an edict written on parch- 
ment, and takes its name from the boule or 
seal, originally of gold or silver bullion, but 
now frequently made of lead or wax, append- 
ed to it when dispatched from the Court of his 
Holiness. ‘This seal bears the impress on the 
right of the head of St. Peters on the left that 
of St. Paul;s—on the reverse is inscribed, the 
name of the reigning Pope, and the-year of the 
Pontificate, in which it is issued. 


The comparison of human life to the burning 
and going out of a lamp, was familiar with 
Latin authors, as we know by the terms senes 
descrepiti. Plutarch explains the origin of the 
metaphor thus:—The ancients never extin- 
guished their lamps, but suffered them to go 
out of their own accord, and give the last 
crackles; hence a lamp just about to expire 
was said—decrepitare, to cease to crackle. 
Hence, metaphorically, persons on the verge 
of the grave were called decreptd men. 


The population of Cuba, in 1827, was 704, 
487, viz:—S11,061 whites, and 393,436 col- 
ored. Of the latter, 286,942 were slaves. 


The last number of Silliman’s Journal, notices 
the death of Amos Doolittle, said to have been the 
first person who engraved on Copper in this coun- 
try. He was self taught, and his first produc- 
tion was a print of the battle of Lexington. This 
was the first historical engraving executed in 
America, and one of his last works was a reprint 
of it. He died at the age of 78, and until within a 
very few weeks of his death, was able to engrave 
the finest lines without the aid of glasses. 


Report of the Board of Managers 
Of the House of Refuge. 
(Concluded.) 
The whole sum annually received from 


the county, is $10,000 00 
157 children, at $125 per week 10,205 00 
Building debt due and unpaid, about 30,000 00 


Jauuary to the 3lst December. 1831, exclusive, 
are as follows, viz. 


RECEIPTS, 
From life and annual subscriptions, do- 
nations, and the labor of the inmates, 
&ce. | $4,434 98 
The county treasurer, legislative appro- 
priation tor 1831, 10,000 00 
$14,434 98 


EXPENDITURES. 
For provisions, clothing, fuel, salaries of 
officers, &c. repairs and alterations 
of the buildings, interest on moneys 
borrowed, $15,605,82 
_ The number of inmates in the institution, on the 
Ist - January, 1831, was 87 Boys—45 Girls—132 
total. 
Received from 1st Jan. 1831, to 1st Jan. 1832. 
Boys. Girls. ‘Total. 
From courts and magistrates, 87 24 111 
Returned after having escaped, 1 00 1 


been indentured, 11 00 11 
99 24 123 
Discharged during the same period. 
By indenture, 39 10 49 
As of age, 6 8 14 
Not proper subjects, 7 4 11 
Returned to their friends, 14 3 17 
Sent to the alms-house, 3 0 3 
Sent to sea, 2 0 2 
Died, 2 0 2 
73 25 98 
Remaining in the house on the Ist 
January, 1832, 1 44 157 
Of the whole number received 
during the year, there were | 
From Northampton county, 2 0 
Philadelphia city and county, 95 24 119 
Susquehanna county, a 2 
99 24 193 


Of the number of boys placed out as apprenti- 
ces,— 
15 have been indentured to Farmers, 

“ce 


1 ‘Tanner and Currier. 

l es Paper-maker, © 

1 es “ Bricklayer. 

1 “ Copppersmith, 

3 Storekeepers, 

2 Millers. 

5 Shoemakers. 

1 “ os House Carpenter, 

1 ee Hatter. 

2 a “ Auger and Sickle ma- 
kers. 

1 as me Chair maker. 

1 Cotton Spinner. 

1 66 Boat-builder. 

1 Cabinet-maker, 

1 Cooper. 

1 Printer. 

39 


The girls who have been indentured have all, 

(10,) been apprenticed to learn housewifery. 

The boys have been employed in book- binding, 

boot and shoe-making, tailoring, in manufacturing 

brass and cut nails, band boxes, watch chains, 

&c.; the girls in sewing and house work generally. 

The average age of the boys received in 185], 

was 144 years; that of the girls about 15 years. 

By order of the Board of Managers of the House 

of Refuge. 

Philadelphia, March 29, 1832. / 
JOHN SERGEANT, President. 

Attested, 


James J. Barcrar, Sec’y H. R. 
Wanted. 

FEMALE TEACHER OF MUSIC, competent to give in- 
A structions on Piano Forte. For particulars ly at 
the office of “* The Presbyterian,” 22 Walnut street, 6 


Temperance Store. . 


subscribers have just received and ffer for sale, 
| wholesale and retal, very superior 


Young Hyson and Black Teas. 
Also, BDO Jersey and Southern HAMS, with a general assort- 


BALDWIN-& COLTON, 
west corner of Second and Dock streets, 


May 16 


who tried the cause, and it is probable they | 1. 


The receipts and expenditures, from the Ist of 


_| Mount Morris—Rev J B Wilcox 


Downer 
Cambr .——Dr. Ww. 
Bristol R Bryson 
Caledonia —J R Clark, P 


“EASTON, PENNS¥EVANIA.... 
blic are already i of che various ot is 


improy eapnexion with bodily laboyr, 
of Trustees of the Mangal Lab@ur Academy of 


of Pennsylvaniag Pave .. 
strongest proof against him. ) however, of that tne 
On their return to England, this wonderful Pp the 


burban village, where living ie more expensive than in 
and the 


necessity the hanging the . 


The as chosen, 28 are apprised 
the Schoo! to Easton, Pa. where the enterpries’ 4a now 
with under the diregsion ef: sho 

Board of Trustees of Lafayette College. 
he summer session in this institution will commence ém the 
(9th day) of May mext, and will a 


regular student is entitled to the privilege of cultivati 
one-eighth of an of for hie which 
lege, however, he gannot improve, upless he commence, whe 


TERMS. 
tur 


For boarding, 31 50 per week, or for session. ‘Many 
Rev. Dr. Raugh, recently from the University of Halle, has been 


appointed Professor of the German ge. 
ashing is done for 37§ cents per dozen, and other.incidenta. 


expenses are not great. From the regular charges is deducted the 
value of labour. 

| GEORGE JUNKIN. 
Easton, Fa. April 30, 1833. May 9 
Theological Books. 
Hornes’ Introducti Wilson onthe Lord's Day 
ntroduction non 


Fuller’s Works Dwieht’s T 
Barrow’s Works Taylor’s Works 


“to 


Stewart’s Works Hall’s Works 

Newton’s Works Sherlock’s Works 

Mason’s Works Lardnery’s Works 

Gaston‘s Collections Cruden’s Concordance 

Pearson on Horne on the Psalms 

Campbell on Four Gospels Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon 

Graves’ Lectures on the Penta- do Greek do ; 
teuch Burnet’s 39 Articles 

Knapp’s Theo Reinhard’s Plan 


Jahn’s Archeology 
do Hebrew Commonwealth 
do Introduction 


Calmet’s Dictionary 
Italian, French and German 
Bibles 


The Preacher . Greek and Hebrew Grammars 
The Preacher’s Manuel do do jcon 

The Polymicrian do do ‘Concordance 
Crabb’s English Synonymes Locke’s Essays 

Burkitt’s Notes on N, Testament Butterworth’s Concordance 


Scott’s, Henry’s and Clark’s 
Commentaries Payne’s Elements 

Milleron Ruling Elders __ Sturm’s Keflections 

Stackhouse’s History ofthe Bible Dufficld on Regeneration 


Leland on Revelation 
For sale by 
Latimer & Co. 
No, 13 South Fourth street- 


WEwen on the’ 

te published and for sale by TOWAR & HOGAN, Na. 
255 Market street, Grace and Truth, or the Glo and Fal- 

ness of the Redeemer Displayed, in an attempt to ex » iltue- 

trate, and enforce the most remarkable Types, Figusre, and. 

Allegories of the O'd Testament. To which is added, Thoughts en 

various subjects. By William M‘Ewen, Minister of the 

at Dundec, May 


DAILY COMMENTARY. 


UST received and for sale by Tewar and Hogan, 255 Maghet 
street, the DAILY COMMENTARY, being a Selee 
and Seren 
ay 


Confession of Faith 


May 16 


from the Exposition of Matthew Henry. Compil 
by Rev. Joseph Wilson. 


Jay’s Sermons, 


ITH his Essay on Marriage, in one volume, just published’ 
WW and for sale by TOWAR & HOGAN, 7h ods = 
May 23 


street. 


; Plea for the Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity, by Robert W. 
Landis, for sale by TOWAR & HOGAN, No, 255 Markets 
street. May 23 


7 BNOWAR & HOGAN, 255 Market street, keep constantly on 
hand a good assortment of ; 


Theological & Miscellaneous | 
OOKS, 


Which they sell on the best terms. 


May 23—3t 


Haydon’s Spiendid Painting 
CHRIST’S . 


_ TRIUMPHANT ENTRY INTO 
JERUSALEM. 


Now exhibiting in the ADELPHI, South Fifth street, be 
Walnut, from 9 o’clock A. M. till lo P. M. x: 
Admittance 25 Cents. Season Tiekets One Dollar. 


Agents for The Presbyterian. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bridgetown-~lLevi Stratton 
Cold Spring—Rev M. Williamson 
L Burt 
darville—Dr D. C. Pierson 
MillevilleJer. Stratton, Esq S. Bell 
Greenwich—Rev Sam| Lawrence} MARYLAND. 
Salem—Dr E Q Keasby | Baltimore—Josh. Butta, No. 148 
Woodbury—Rev Chs. Williamson| South Sharp-street, 
Pittsgrove—Rev G W Janvier |RisingSun—Rev.J.Magraw, DD 
Princeton—Ashbel Green, jun |Snowhill—Rev. C. Mustard 
New Brunswick—Rev J H Jones|/Villiamsport--Rev I. Keller 
Hackettstown— Rev Jos Campbell] Herbert's % Roads—Rev W Figg. 


Belvidere—Rev J N Candee ney 
Charles Town —J N Black, P.M 


Kline s Mills—Ben 

Pennington—Rev B Ogden ‘ 

Flemington--Rev J F Clark _ Ys 
Newark—Gen I Andruss 


Plain field--Jarvis B Ayres 


DELAWAKE, 
Wilmington—Rev. Rob. Adair, 
M Bannister 
Loveville—Rev. Thos. Love 
New Castle—Rev. J. M. Diekey 


rie 

Alexandria—Rev.E. Harrison 

VIRGINIA. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Fredericksburg—Rev. S.B. Wik 
son 


Chester—Rev Nathan Harned _| Morgantown—RevR Brown 
Pittsburg—Rev R Patterson Norfolk—W B Quarrier 
Witkesharre—Rev N Murray Lexington—Rev J Paine 
Newtown—Rev Alex Boyd .| Lewisburg, Rev Jno MSE 
Huntingdon—Rev John Peebles | Martinsburgh—A Cooper 
Easton—Rev John Gray M‘Farlaud’s—Rev H 
Great Valley—Rev Wm Latta =| Stony Point Mill--John R.Palme 
Upper Octorara—Rev J Latta er, P. M. 
Pert Carbon—E S Warne NORTH CAROLINA, 
‘Marietta—J A Sterrit Philadetphus--Rev A Buie 
Clarke’s Ferry—Rev M B Pat-| Miranda, Rewan co. Rev A ¥ 
terson Lockridge 
Somerset Town—Rev SH Terry | Bethany Church—Hugh R Hald 
Shaver s Creek—T I Keating Esq 
Newville—Rev R M‘Cachran Statesville—Rev H N Pharr 
Landisburg—Rev J M Olmstead |Clinton---A M‘iIver 
Bedford—Join Mower, Esq Fayetteville—Rev C M‘Iver 
Raleigh—R vW M‘Pheet 


Dillsburg—Rev A B Quay 

Shippensburg—Rev H R Wilson | Morgantown—Rev J Silliman: 
Mercers burg—David Dunwody | Elisabethtown—Rev.W Brobstop 
Heuston —J W.Gra 


Wyalusing—Rev G Printz 
Brown's Mills—Richard Hope | Montpelier, Robinson co.—J M‘e 
Cochranville —Rev R Whie Intyre 
Hummelstown—J R Sharon SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Middle Smith field-—-Rev S Stur- | Rock Mills—Rev D Humphreys: 
geon ALABAMA. 
M‘Allistertown—H Wilson, Esq | Springficld—W M Lewis, P. M. 
Millerst own--Rev B E Collina | Florence--Rev J L Sloss 
Chanceford--Rev S Martin, D D | Tuscumbin— Dr J L Prout 
Moulton— Rev E M‘Millan 


Bath—B D Barnes, Esq 
Russelville—~Rev S H Morrisem 


Buffalo--Rev Dr Anderson, 


East Waterford—Rev J Coulter LOUISIANA. 
Sunbury—Rev W R Smith New Orleans—W W Caldwell 
Miffiintown—Rev J Hutchinson MISSISSIPPI. 
Chambersburg—Rev D Denny | Port Gibson--Rev Z Butler 
Oil Creek—Rev G W Hampson TENNESSEE. 
Jefferson—Rev G Vaneman |Columbus—-J Love, Esq 
Brandywine Manor—Rev J N C|Gallatin,x—Rev J R Ban 


Grier 
Columbine Rev W F Houston 
Washingtsa—Rev D Elliott 
Hoguestvwn—Rev J Williamson 
New Bedford—Rev W N. sbit 
Waterford—Rcv P Hassinger 
Agnew’: Mills—Rev J Glenn 


Maryville—Rev. D Ho 

Clarkesville—Rev H Patten 

Trenton —Rev J L Sidan 

Fayetteville—J T Morgan 

Harts field~ Rev SHodge 

KENTUCKY. 

Danville—M G Youce, Esq. 

N. Alexandia—Rey S M’Farren| Kennedy's P. 9,—Rev James 

Sa ltsburg—Rer W Hughes Barnes 

J H Grier |Richmond—Rev 1 H Brown 
igonier—Rev S Swan Flemingsburg.—Captain Robert 

Spring field Roads—Rev Edson| Andewe 

Hart Lexington--D A Segue, 

Danville— Hon W Montgomery | Shelhyville-—Joseph Venab 

Alexandria--J Porter, Esq Frankfort—Rev T Edgar 

Onion Furnace—M Wallace, E3q| Louisville—Rev G W ‘ack 

Wysor—Rev J Dorrance Bloomfield—Rev W Scott 

Three Springs-Rev A M‘Kechan 

Williamsport—Dr. W R Powers 

Gibson —Rev Isaac Todd 


INDIANA. 
C. Crow 
Corydon—Rev. Alex. Williamson 
Ennisville—S Rainey Indianapolis--RevJ R Moreland 
Connelsville—A Johnston Bloomin ton—Rev J Reed 
Licking Creek--Thomas Speer | ke 
Murraysville—Rev. S. Mont-|* Lagow 


gomery 

Centreville~ T Floyd, P. M. 
Martin’s Creek—Rev Robt Love 
Williamsburgh- Dr Finley 
York— ‘i C Hambly, Esq 


OHIO. 
Marshallville—Rev S Clelland 
Zanesville Rev J Culbertson 
Yellow Spring—Rev A Poage 
Miamisburgh--Rev J L Belville 
Newburg— J C Smith West Carlisle—Rev J Cunning- 
Newburgh —John C Smith 


- ham 
Dundaff— John Irving Frederick —Rev J M‘Kinmey 
Patterson’: Mills~-James Patter-| Zari/on--Rev W Jones 


son, PM Franklin-—Rev A Aten 
Middleford—3 $ Copes Bucyrus—Rev R Lee 
Icksburg--Andrew Linn, Es 


Loudonville—Rev Ww 
Landisburg---Samuel Linn, Esq Washington--Rev T B Clark 
Murronsville-—Hugh Lee, Esq 


West Alexandria—Rev 8 Miller 
New Athens-——-Rev S Cowles 
Hillsborough—Rev S D Blythe 
|Cumberland--Rev W Wallace 
New York—James Moorhead, Bellefontaine—Rev. Joseph ‘Ste- 
Bookseller, 386 Grand-street.|__ Phenson 
de, do.—C M*Auley, No, 342|*usselville-—Rev J. Loekheart 
Greenwich street |\Cincinnati--H B Funk, Esq 
West Mendon—Horace Wheeler Oak-—Rev J Gilleland 
Virgil—Rev W J Bradford |Mansfield—Rev J Rowland 
Johnstozen--Rev John G Smart |*¥és! C nion--J M‘Clun, Esq- 
Sackett’s Harbour—Rev § |Montgamery--Rev L G Geines 
Snowden M‘Connelsville--Rev J 
Whitehall—Rev J Kennedy — R B Dob- 
Yorktown--Rev R Wynkoo 
densburg—A Abbot Bellbrook—Rev J S Weaver 
»hraim J Stimson Piqua—Rev J Coe 
Lowville—Rev I Clinton Norwich~-Rev S Wilson 
llishurgh—Rev C Burge ILLINOIS. 
nowlesville—Rev D Page | Vandalia—Rev W K Stewart 
Andover—Rev J Spicer Golconda— Rev B F Spilman a 


White Plains—Rev C Long 
Ra MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 
Barre—Rev A wson Detroit—John Cook nies 


Angelica—Rev M Hunter 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bradford-—-Rev G B-Ferry 


NEW HAMPSH 


NEW YORK. 


>| 


Mendon—Rev E D Andrews 
Bedford—Rev J Green 
Elba—Rev G Colton 


Sing-Sing—Rev. J Dickinson | Peterboreugh—Rev P 
Jackson —Nathan Collins NOVA SCOTIA. 
Schenectady--Jehn Matthews Pictou--J Dawson 
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